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Hotes, 

AN UNPUBLISHED PAGE 

LAUDER. 

In the year 1751 the literary world of London 
was disturbed by a publication bearing the name 
of William Lauder, in which the authenticity of 
the poem of Paradise Lost was challenged. 

This William Lauder was a Scotch school- 
master, and seems to have combined (in emula- 
tion of another literary charlatan, Macpherson, of 
“Ossian ” notoriety) ingenuity and effrontery in 
pretty equal proportion; for so eloquently did he 
plead for truth, and so powerfully represent the 
immortal author of Paradise Lost as a plagiarist, 
that after convincing nine-tenths of the former 
believers in John Milton that the great poet was 
no poet at all, but a rhapsodist, a stringer of bor- 
rowed pearls, a writer of “ centos,” he actually 
induced the scrupulous Dr. Samuel Johnson him- 
self to write a preface to this Scotch farrago, 
which amounted in effect to an exposure of the 
literary dishonesty of the man whose name alone 
is permitted to be coupled with that of William 
Shakespeare. This preface was a crowning device, 
The fact that the most respectable authority and 
the oracle of his day had endorsed Lauder’s pam- 
— caused the greatest confusion; for when 

ohnson roared, the other animals had learned to 
hold their peace. Unfortunat ly for the learned 
doctor’s sententiousness, matters speedily took a 


IN THE LIFE OF 


turn which proved the fallibility of the oracle 
and the impositions of its priest. The unworthy 
pedagogue was detected, and punished in propor- 
tion to the enormity of the fraud. The Rey. 
John Douglas (then rector of Eaton-Constantine, 
in Shropshire, and afterwards Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, to whom Goldsmith alludes in his 
“ Retaliation,” as ‘‘the scourge of impostors, the 
terror of quacks ’’) came out in indignation against 
Lauder in a conclusive pamphlet (1751) entitled— 

“Milton vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarism 
brought against him by Mr, Lauder, and Lauder himself 
convicted of several Forgeries and gross Impositions on the 
Public, in a Letter humbly addressed to the Right Honor- 
able the Earl of Bath.” 


Dr. Douglas was successful in his attack against 
and exposure of Lauder’s interpolations, and so 
confounded the impostor that an apology, also 
written by Johnson, who must have felt himself 
not a little compromised in the matter, was pub- 
lished, and addressed to the worthy rector, in 
which Lauder confesses to the interpolations, 
though he gives no satisfactory reason for the 
fraud. He pleads a species of insanity diverted 
into deception, while he repudiates all vindictive- 
ness against Milton’s poetical or political fame. 
The whole apology is remarkably lame, and has 
none of that strength and firmness of tone which 
characterises Johnson's writings. Sir John Haw- 
kins owns that he cannot reconcile the two contra- 
dictory opinions uttered by Johnson upon Milton’s 
character and works, and it must be confessed 
that, primd facie, the learned doctor stands con- 
victed of inconsistency. But we must refer our 
readers to the account of this remarkable episode 
as it is given in Boswell’s Life of Johnson (edit. 
Malone), and to Johnson’s Philological and Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts, where preface and apology are 
printed side by side. This exposure had the 
desired effect. His friends disgusted, and the 
literary world incensed, Lauder was compelled to 
quit his country, and after some wandering he 
sought shelter in the island of Barbados—a spot 
famous as a refuge for many important (as well 
as unimportant) offenders. Victims of political 
persecution in the matter of the Jacobite cause 
escaped and were exiled thither continually, till, 
as Carlyle has it, the name of the place and the 
denomination of the punishment became iden- 
tical ; for the phrase of warning to offenders was, 
“We will Barbados them.” 

To return, however, to Lauder: this worthy at 
first opened a grammar-school, but either failing 
in this speculation, or with the desire to dismiss 
any association with his former life, he took a 
huckster’s shop in the ‘‘ Roebuck,” which he con- 
ducted with the aid of an African woman whom 
he had purchased, and by whom he had 
one daughter, Rachel, afterwards celebrated as 
“ Tiostess Palgreen”’ of the Royal Naval Hotel. 
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Lauder’s conduct to his offspring was what 
might’ have been expected from the debasing 
effects produced on the mind by the power given 
tous over our fellow-creatures by holding them 
in bondage. The ties of blood were forgotten in 
the authority of the master, and in his daughter 
Lauder only recognised the slave. The girl, how- 
ever, to her honour be it spoken, repulsed his 
unnatural advances so successfully, that Lauder, 
enraged at her insubordination, ordered his un- 
happy daughter into the hands of one of the 
mercenary “whippers”—a class now long ex- 
tinct—with instructions to administer castigation. 
Rachel was already awaiting the first blow, tied 
up outside the shop-door, when, to the glory of 
romance, an officer of the British navy who was 

ssing at the moment rushed upon the relent- 
i executioner, tore the whip , ae his hands, 
and carried off bodily the rescued victim. 

The officer in question, this “ Deus ex machina,” 
was no other than Captain Pringle of H.M.’s ship 
Centaur, who, not many years afterwards, was 
himself almost miraculously saved from shipwreck. 
Lauder, irritated and provoked that his victim 
had thus escaped, and viewing her now merely as 
a slave, sought redress of the captain by causing 
him to be arrested under the “ Detinue Act.” 
But eventually our hero purchased Rachel from 
her father at an exorbitant price, and manumitted 
her. Nor did his protection of the interesting 
young girl end here; he established her in a 
small house at the lower end of the town, which 
by her industry was afterwards enlarged, and it 


ultimately became the celebrated hotel of which | 


we have made mention, and the temporary resi- 
dence of a prince who succeeded to the throne of 
Great Britain and Ireland under the style and title 
of “ William the Fourth.” Certain buoyant traits 
in this distinguished personage’s habits relating 
to our heroine Rachel will be recorded in their 
place. Soon after her establishment in business 
some peccadillo, of which she was the am 
agent, so incensed Captain Pringle that he broke 
off any further intercourse with his protégée, and 
shortly sailed for Jamaica; and it was when 
homeward bound from that island that the Cen- 
taur foundered at sea, and her commander, with 
eight or nine of the surviving crew, after endur- 
ing unparalleled sufferings in the long-boat, 
reached England in safety. 

Rachel, however, did not refuse to be com- 
forted because of her lover's desertion, but sur- 
rendered at discretion to the Deputy-Provost- 
Marshal Palgreen, who bestowed that addition to 
her name by which she was ever afterwards 
known—Rachel Pringle Palgreen. She now 
began to give symptoms of that embonpoint which 
progressively ballooned to those dimensions which 
in due time filled the great arm-chair at the door 
of her hotel. 








Hostess Palgreen was in her glory when the 
Pegasus frigate with Prince Willian on board 
anchored, on November 24, 1786, in Carlisle Bay, 
Barbados is a very loyal island, and it has been 9 
favourite spot for cruising princes to take their 
ease in. At the time of which we write there 
was more wealth with which to give substantial 
expression to loyalty than in these free-trade 
days. Not, however, to enter upon comparisons 
between the halcyon and the degenerate days of 
Barbados, we will go on to say that the cheerful 
lieutenant was received uproariously. Balls, 


dinners, entertainments, fétes public and private," 


erpetually succeeded each other, and the prover- 
Dial West Indian profusion was to be seen in 
perfection. Hostess Palgreen was in the highest 
degree important at this season, and expected 
some of the crumbs of the royal favour to be 
thrown to her as hotel-keeper. Her turn came 
in due course. His Royal Highness had on one 
particular occasion dined with the mess of the 
49th regiment then on the station, and returning 
to the hotel in the evening rather more than 
“half seas over,” and accompanied by certain 
choice spirits of both services, commenced a royal 
frolic by breaking the furniture, and, by the co- 
operation of his boon companions, carried on the 
intellectual sport with such activity that in a 
couple of hours every article was completely de- 
molished ; the very beds were cut open, and their 
contents ejected into the street, after the fashion 
of a mimic snowstorm. Crack went pier-glasses, 
chandeliers, and lamps; smash went decanters, 
goblets, and crockery—all perished in the havoc; 
while the sly impassive Rachel, like a female 
Marius, sat amid the ruins of her hotel, smiling 
at grief and counting the damages. One after 
another her servants came running to her to an- 
nounce some new outrage, but our stoical hostess 
moved not. As each communication was made, 
she would smile grimly and answer—‘“‘ Go ’long, 
man! aint he king’s son? if he no do what he 
like, I like for know who can do ’em! let he 
‘lone, let he ’muse heself—dauna king’s son— 
bless he heart!” with many other like expres- 
sions of indifference coupled with loyalty. It 
was, however, now time for the prince to return 
on board, and as he was almost sated with his 
princely sport and had literally “cleared the 
decks,” he began to think of taking his departure, 
when he encountered Rachel still sitting, as we 
have described, at the door of her dismantled 
hotel. The temptation was too much for the 
prince in his then condition of hilarity ; so, as a 
crowning joke, he upset her and her chair toge- 
ther and ran off, leaving her unwieldy body 
prone at her own threshold, to the ineffable 
amusement of the surrounding crowds. 

“ Woden and Thor, each tottering in his shrine, 

Fell broken and defaced at his own door.” 
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Nevertheless, our fat hostess evinced no sign of 
anger even at this last escapade, but called after 
the prince in her lustiest tones—“ Massa William 


Prince, you come back to-morrow see what | 


mischief you bin do!” and then, after much 
floundering, she was reinstated. 

The morning came, and Rachel heard that the 
Pegasus was to sail in the afternoon for St. Vin- 
cent. Instantly she collected her friends together, 
and directed them to take an inventory of the 
breakages, reserving to herself the privilege of 
assessing the damages; and before the sun was 
over the foreyard of the frigate, one of the satel- 
lites of the hotel was on board with a full, 
true (?), and particular account of the loss, Xc. 
with a humble petition for indemnity, the dam- 
ages being appraised at the trifling sum of seven 
hundred pounds sterling. The generous prince 


of the Society of Antiquaries at Newcastle; and 
the other is mentioned by Horsley to have been 
found at the adjacent station of Caervoran. So 
that the dolphin appears to have a significance, 
whether connected with Silvanus or not. 

In describing the altar to Silvanus recently 
found at Stanhope, Dr. Bruce did not offer any 


| elucidation as to the meaning of the dolphin, and 


made no question of the correctness of the docu- | 
ment, but sent her an order for the full valuation, | 


which was duly paid, and Rachel was thereby 
enabled to furnish the Royal Naval Hotel with 
more splendour than ever. 

William Lauder died yery miserably in Bar- 
bados in the year 1771. KR. Reece. 


THE DOLPHIN ON A ROMAN ALTAR, 
Two dolphins are sculptured on the capital of a 


fine Roman altar, dedicated to the god Silvanus, | 


which was recently found near Stanhope, in the | : aa : 
“ ey. | upon it, we see the vitality of a Tyrrhenian tra- 


county of Durham, and was described at the last 
meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. 
The altar having been dedicated by the prefect 
Aurelius Quirinus, who was in Weardale in the 
reign of the Emperor Gordian, it may be taken to 
have been sculptured between 238 and 244 a.p. 
It is, perhaps, worthy of remark (although not 


merely said he had no doubt it was “ symbolic of 
some article of faith or of some sentiment”; and 
he referred to its occurrence upon Etruscan cine- 
rary urns, as (for example) on one in the Museum 
at Volterra. He suggested that, when used on a 
sepulchral urn, it may have “ expressed the fleeting 
nature of human life.” The dolphin might cer- 
tainly well stand as an emblem of fleetness, for, 
according to Pliny, it is the swiftest of animals ; 
but it can hardly, when used on a votive altar, 
have had the significance suggested. 

But although there is not any apparent con- 
nection between the dolphin and the god of 
woods and boundaries, may not the following 
considerations elucidate its occurrence upon an 
altar dedicated to that divinity? To Silvanus 
the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians are said* to have 
dedicated, in the earliest times, a grove and a 
festival; and the dolphin was actually called 
Tyrrhenus piscis, in consequence, as it would seem, 
ot the fable about Dionysus and the pirates. 
Possibly, therefore, in the dedication of this altar 
to Silvanus, and the delineation of a dolphin 


dition among the Romans of the Empire. The 


| fact that Greek traditions fell into oblivion after 


Tyrrhenia became subject to Rome (which it did 
five centuries before this altar was dedicated) has 


| no great weight in an opposite direction, for the 


material to the subject of the present note), that | 


another altar, dedicated to the same divinity, was 
also discovered at Stanhope. This altar, which 
was found on the moors near that place in 1749, 
was dedicated by another Roman preefect “ on 
the killing a very large boar.” fF a dolphin 
occurred also on this altar, some connection of 
that animal with the god Silvanus would be 
suggested.* It occurs, however, on two other 
altars not dedicated to him. One of them was 
found at Housesteads, and is now in the Museum 





 *it would, moreover, bring the dolphin into such a 
juxtaposition with the boar as to present a singular 
though probably only accidental coincidence with the 
passage in the treatise De Arte Poetica, in which Horace 
deprecates the representation of a dolphin among trees or 
of a boar among waves :— rs 
“ Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
Delphinum sylvis appingit, fluctibus aprum.” 


The altar was in the rectory garden at Stanhope when 
Gough 8 additions to Camden were written.—Camd. Brit. 
ed. Gough, iv. p. 363. 


Tyrrheni undoubtedly exercised great influence on 
the Romans, their modern rivals. 

But, apart from Pelasgian tradition, the dolphin 
is singularly enough brought into connection with 
Silvanus by the fact that the god of woods and 
flocks is described as being fond of music; for 
the dolphin became an emblem of Apollo, the 
god of music and all the arts, by reason of the 
god having, as it was fabled, once assumed the 
form of a dolphin. It is remarkable, too, that it 
was believed, as Pliny tells us in his Natural 
History {, that the dolphin is pleased by music. 
Again, as the dolphin was the common symbol of 





* Eneid, viii. 600 :— 
‘Silvano fama est veteres sacrasse Pelasgos, 
Arvorum pecorisque Deo,” &c. 
The descendants of the Pelasgian Tyrrhenians, coming 
from the A2gean Sea, brought (it is to be remembered) 


| purely Greek religion and institutions to Etruria. 


+ The dolphin of the Pelasgi may possibly have some 
connection with Dagon, the fish-god of the Philistine 


} idolatry. 


¢ Book rx, ch. viii. 
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water, and as Silvanus was not only a sylvan been, as it still is, a favourite ornament of foun- 


deity, but (like the god Terminus) a guardian of 
landmarks *, its occurrence on his altar may refer 
to a river having constituted the boundary of the 
tract here dedicated to Silvanus. I believe the 
altar was in fact found near the bank of a stream. 

The dolphin may, however, well have a sig- 
nificance unconnected with Silvanus. It was 
accounted the lover of man, as we learn both 
from Plutarch and Pliny. The dolphin which 
preserved the life of Arion when he was cast into 
the waves was commemorated among the stars 
and promoted to a constellation. Thus we read 
in Ovid's episode of Arion + :— 

“ Quem modo celatum stellis Delphina videbas, 

Is fugiet visus nocte sequente tuos,” 
And again — 
“Di pia facta vident, Astris Delphina recepit 
Jupiter, et stellas jussit habere novem.” 
Hence (as a noble and accomplished friend has 
suggested to me) the dolphin on these Roman 
altars may possibly indicate that they were dedi- 
cated under the influence of the constellation 
Delphinus. 

The dolphin was commonly the symbol of the 
waters. In Greece it was therefore taken by the 
early navigators for their emblem, as the tunny 
was by the Pheenicians. In the oldest mystic 
symbolism, fish were the natural emblems of the 

roductive power of the waters, being more pro- 
Fific than any other creatures. On Greek coins 
the bull is placed sometimes between two dol- 
phins, and in some instances upon a dolphin, 
while in other cases the Minotaur, or a more 
humanised representation of the god, occurs within 
a scroll meant to represent the waters. So, per- 
haps the dolphin on the altar found at Stanhope 
may be an emblem of the adjacent river, and indi- 
cate that its waters were frequented by sea-fish. 

The dolphin was frequently introduced in an- 
cient architecture and sculpture. According to 
Pausanias , {| the daughter of Ceres by Neptune 
was represented, in a cave of Phigalé, in Arcadia, 
holding on one hand a dolphin, and on the other a 
dove—both creatures of mystic symbolism. The 
Medicean Venus, just rising from the sea, is sup- 
ported by a dolphin. From ancient times it has 





* As protector of the limits of land, Silvanus is ad- 
dressed by Horace in the second epode — 
“Qua muneratur te, Priape, et te, Pater 
Sylvane, tutor finium.” 

This god occurs more than once in Horace. The offer- 
ings made to him were according to the season and to the 
need for his assistance. 
offered ears 
offering of grapes ; and for a blessing on their flecks they 
offered milk, 

+ Fasti, book ii. 1. 78, and end of the tale. 

t As cited in Knight’s Essay on the Symbolic Language 
of Ancient Art, &c. 


Thus, for increase of grain they 
f corn; for fruitful vintage they made an | 





| nification in the art of the Catacombs if the d 





tains. The columns of the Flaminian Circus in 
Rome were wreathed with dolphins, as we learn 
from Juvenal * : — 

“ Consulit ante phalas delphinorumque columnas,” 

It has been said + that the dolphin signified 
among the Romans dispatch in business. Ves- 
pasian, we are told, alu a dolphin twisting 
about an anchor to be represented on some of his 
coins, “importing thereby both tarditas and festi- 
natio.” Whatever may have been its origin, this 
symbol (of the dolphin and the anchor) has be- 
come a very familiar one. 

The dolphin, when it occurs on sepulchral urns 
or monuments, seems to have quite another em- 
blematic meaning. In a tomb in the cemetery of 
Perugia is a disk with solar rays and a large 
dolphin in relief—a representation, apparently, 
of the sun rising from the waves, and an apt 
emblem of resurrection. The dolphin is a common 
ornament in Etruscan sepulchres, and is supposed 
to have a symbolic reference to a double life. 
Mr. Dennis, however, says that it has also been 
taken as emblematic of the maritime power of the 
Etruscans, and as marking a city which had a 
port, as it does on the coins of Volterra. 

It is wa of remark that the dolphin occurs 
on some of the sculptured stones of Scotland— 
those ancient monuments of the Caledonians, 
probably a kindred Indo-European race.{ The 
dolphin so constantly meets us in Christian art 
and sculpture that it must have acquired, at an 
early period, asacred symbolism. It was accounted 
the holy fish, perhaps from its legendary connec- 
tion with Apollo; but it acquired a holier sig- 
ol- 
phin was the ixés that stood for the name of the 
Saviour. § Wu. Srpney Grpson. 





RAMSAY'S “ EVERGREEN.” 


The last edition of Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen is, 
I believe, that published in Glasgow in the year 
1824. It is, I believe, simply a reprint of the 
edition of 1764, which does not profess to be other 
than a reprint of the original edition of 1724. The 
edition of 1824 has a glossary, but all the editions 
are without note or comment. The fact that 
“ Hardyknute” appears in the second volume 


* Sat. vi. 589. 
+ Horsley, Brit. Rom. p. 231, refers to this in de- 
scribing the altar found at Caervoran, on which the 


dolphin occurs. 
t Instances at Upper Manbean, in Elgin, and at Moni- 
Spalding 


fieth may be seen in the engravings given in the 
Club books. 

§ This ancient anagram became symbolical of Uhrist, 
because, as is well known, the letters composing it are 
the first letters of the words IHsOTS XPISTOS OEOT 
TIOS SQTHP. 
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roves that worthy Allan was mistaken in stating 
in his title-page that the poems were “ wrote 
by the ingenious poet before 1600.” But this 
was a mistake which all the world lay under at 
that time; and I believe that the mistake applies 
to “Hardyknute” only. Take it for all in all, 
The Evergreen is the best collection in existence 
of old poetry, and in my opinion a collection of 
the best old poems in our language. Considering 
how many learned and ingenious men have given 
themselves to kindred tasks, it is surprising that 
these most curious and interesting volumes should 
to this day be left as bare of explanation or illus- 
tration as when they first appeared in 1724. If 
such a man as Mr. MatpmMent would take the 
task in hand, giving us a new edition, he would 
confer an immense favour on the lovers of old 
literature. A new edition ought to give a short 
biography of Dunbar, Fleming, Robert Henryson 
Semple, Henry Steward Kennedy, and the other 
ingenious persons whose names appear at the end 
of these poems. I confess that I think the ancient 
spelling might be got rid of with advantage. 
Certainly the peculiar Scotch spelling need not 
be retained. There is nothing gained by using 
the letter = in the place of the letter y, or in 
writing guhat for what, quhen for when, sche for 
she, and such-like Scotticisms. But my desire is 
only to suggest a new edition. [am far from 
thinking myself competent to advise the editor. 
I am sensible that there are matters in the book 
which in the present day would not be deemed 
fit for publication ; but the class of persons who 
would read the books would neither be demoralised 
nor seriously shocked by them ; such passages are 
not numerous; and while Prior is republished 
with *‘ Paulo Purganti,” &c., I confess that I think 
old Allan’s book ought not to be mutilated. 

Worthy Allan had neither the learning nor the 
taste of Dr. Percy; but The Evergreen contains 
more good poetry than Percy’s Reliques; and if 
Allan’s collection were given to the world with 
such a setting as Percy gave to his Reliques, Sir 
Walter Scott to his Minstrelsy, or Maidment to 
his Ballads, Ramsay’s Evergreen would take its 
true place in literature, which hitherto it has not 


done. J. H. C. 


THE APPLICABILITY OF THE WORD “PIRATE.” 


I happen to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
scene and the circumstances of the case of the 
Caroline, the steamer in which certain citizens of 
the United States, who called themselves “ sym- 
pathizers ” with the “patriots” (as the insurgents 
termed themselves) of Canada, were crossing from 
the shore of the United States to Navy Island—a 
British possession in the Niagara River—and which, 
by the order of Sir F. B. Head, was cut adrift 
from her moorings at Schlosser’s Landing, and 


precipitated over the Falls two miles below, in 
the night of December 29, 1837. 

“Historicus,” in The Times of December 31, 
1869, quotes with approval Daniel Webster, the 
great American statesman, as, in reference to its 
employment on the British side by Mr. Fox, deny- 
ing the applicability of the word pirate to that 
vessel. 

Now, it is true that Cicero (in his De Offciis, 
3, 29) says, not merely that a pirate is not a belli- 
gerent (perduellis,on which word compare Cicero, 
De Off.1, 12, and Gaius in the Digest, 1. 50, tit. 16, 
leg. 234), but that a pirate is a foe of mankind in 
general (hostis humani generis). 

But the English Dictionary of Noah Webster, 
LL.D. of Yale College, Newhaven, U.S., as edited 
in 1864 by Drs. Goodrich and Porter, professors 
in that college, gives the following as a secondary 
meaning of the word pirate, a tertiary meaning 
being “ one who infringes the law of copyright ”"— 

“An armed ship or vessel which sails without a legal 
commissior for the purpose of plundering other vessels on 
the high seas.” 

Probably this secondary meaning was given in 
order to make the word pirate applicable to the 
Alabama; at all events it suits that vessel as re- 
garded by the United States. 

At the same time it virtually suits the Caro- 
line, for the omission in her case of “the purpose 
of plundering other vessels ” must surely, as well 
as the fact that her operations were prosecuted on 
a river and not “on the high seas,” be viewed as 
an accidental and immaterial circumstance. 

The fact is that (to waive the case of the 
Alabama, which was directly in the service of 
insurgents) we need a word that would exactly 
suit the Caroline, the Enosis (the Greek vessel 
that helped the Cretan insurgents against the 
Porte), and, say, any vessel in which “ sympa- 
thizers” of the United States might, on some 
future occasion, aid and abet the Fenians in 
Canada or elsewhere. Daniel Webster, while pro- 
testing against the application of the word pirate 
to such vessels, says that it would rest with the 
government risen against how it should treat the 
crew of such a vessel as the Caroline. A crew 
liable to the treatment commonly allotted to 
pirates would care little whether the vessel were 
termed a pirate or not. Can we do otherwise 
than employ, for such cases, the word pirate in a 
secondary sense, unless we adopt some such com- 
pound as “rebel-helper” ? 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


A PANEGYRIC oN THE Lapres.—The following 
Jjeu-d esprit may be worth preserving in “ N, & Q.” 
I never saw it in print, and only met it lately in 
sever print, ; . 
MS. after nearly half a century. My mother 
gave me a copy of it when I was at school, but 
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some daughters of an uncle found it, and under- 
standing it literally, committed it to the flames; 
and their governess said my mother was giving 
me a bad education to allow me to carry about 
such sentiments. The key to the poem is found 
by reading the lines alternately. 

“ A Panegyric on the Ladies. 


I. 
“ Happy he must pass his life 
Who’s free from matrimonial chains ; 
Who is directed by a wife 
Is sure to suffer for his pains, 


It. 
“ Adam could find no solid peace 
When Eve was given for a mate ; 
Until he saw a woman’s face 
Adam was in a happy state. 
In, 
“In the female race appear 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride ; 
Truth, darling of a heart sincere, 
In woman never did reside. 
“ What tongue is able to unfold 
The failings that in women dwell ? 
The worth in woman we behold 
Is almost imperceptible. 
v. 
“Confusion take the man, I say, 
Who makes a woman his delight ; 
Who no regard to women pay, 
Has reason always in his sight.” 


H. 


Tae Grrarre.—In the fourth chapter of his 
History Gibbon describes the Emperor Commodus 
as having slain, in the amphitheatre, “ several 


sultan’s ambassador (who would not part with it) 
in 1472. 

A passage and a note by Gibbon, and a note by 
Milman are sufficient, I presume, to justify me in 
asking you to put upon record this correction of 
the dates connected with them. —. 

GaRDEROBE.—A friend who was travelling in 
Norway last summer had his attention drawn by 
a companion to a quantity of winter clothing, 
principally furs, arranged as if exposed for sale, in 
the spacious cloaca of the inn at which they were 
conning the night. A similar exhibition at the 
next establishment induced him to examine more 
closely, when he found that the articles were the 
half-worn winter clothing of the family, suspended 
there for preservation, by means of the smell, 
from the attacks of moths. This observation is 
of interest to the archeologist and also to the 


| philologist ; to the former, because it indicates 


why such large rooms, even special towers in 
some of the medimwval castles, were devoted to 
latrinal purposes; and to the latter, because it 
explains the origin of the name garderobe, whence 
our modern wardrobe. J. W. 

Sunpay Fisurne, 1484: Lorp KirmMavurs.— 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, Lord Kilmaurs, 
upon October 19, 1484, was prosecuted by Sir 
John Cuke, chaplain of the New Werk of Fin- 
layston, for 5/ 5s. (Scots ?) of arrears for three 
terms of stipend: and for the wrongous detention 
from the reverend gentleman of the profit of the 


| “ Poundars tyde of the Zair* of Finlastoun, with 


animals which had been seen only in the repre- | 


sentations of art, or perhaps of fancy”; and it is 
added in a note that he — 

“killed a camelopardis or giraffe (Dion. 1. Lxxii. p. 1211), 
the tallest, the most gentle, and the mast useless of the 
large quadrupeds. This singular animal (says Gibbon) 
a native only of the interior parts of Africa, has not been 
seen in Europe since the revival of letters; and though 
M. de Buffon has endeavoured to describe, he has not 
ventured to delineate the giraffe.” 

Upon this Dean Milman observes : 
mistaken, as a giraffe was presented to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici either by the Sultan of Egypt or the 
King of Tunis”; and the authority he quotes is 
confirmed by an extract from a contemporary MS. 
in the Memoirs of Pandolfo Collenuecio by W. M. 


‘Gibbon is 


nie 


Tartt (p. 224), of which one of the few copies 
printed is in the library of the British Museum. 


“1487 (says the chronicler) a di 11 Nov., entrd in 
Firenze uno animale detto la giraffa con 1° leone e altri 
animali mandati dal Soldano di Babilonia al commune 


di Firenze.” 

But Mr. Gilbert, in his Life of Lucrezia Borgia, 
ii, 65 (and he generally writes upon good autho- 
rity), says that a giraffe, “ the first seen in Europe 
in modern times,” was brought to Ferrara by the 


men, bait, and net.” 

In modern parlance the clergyman’s name was 
Cook. Priests in 1484, and for some time after- 
wards, were uniformly styled “ Domini,”—Pope’s 
Knights, as the reformers called them. A clergy- 
man fishing on a Sunday, by “ men, bait, and 
nets,” would astonish good folks now-a-days. 

The noble defender was cast in the action 
brought against him, and the Pope’s knight van- 
quished the Scotish knight. The reverend gentle- 
man was also allowed to prove his piscatory loss, 
and Lord Kilmaurs was ordained to pay the 
amount when ascertained. 

Lord Kilmaurs was one of the few adherents of 
James ILL. of Scotland, who made him Earl of 
Glencairn. When the rebel lords triumphed, and 
the defeated monarch was ‘murdered by an un- 
known assassin in Sauchie in June 1488, Kil- 
maurs was despoiled of his earldom, in the same 
manner as the Earl of Crawford was deprived of 
his dukedom of Montr 

James IV. restored the earldom by a new crea- 
tion to Cuthbert, the grandson of Sir Alexander. 
The title is at present a dormant one. J. M. 

* Zar or Gair. A small enclosure built in a semi- 
circular form near the sea. At high water the salmon 
come within it, and at low water can be easily taken, a3 
there is no way to escape, 4 
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Weatner Saytnes.—As “N, & Q.” appears to 
be a receptacle for weather sayings, the following 
may be worthy a corner: 

An old ge »ntleman infevnns d me that he had 
made it a constant practic » for the last fifty years, 


during a frost, to watch a mole-hill, and had 





self had brought in the New Year. But the espe- 
cial cause of my note is to request the opinion of 
your readers skilled in folk-lore to the following 
difficulty. Desiring that everything should be 
properly en régle, I inquired who had brought the 


| new year into my present habitation last Satur- 


always found that if the mole threw up fresh | 


earth, within forty-eight hours the frost woul . be 
He was advised to do this by his fath 
De eave. 


InscerpTion At Exeter CatHEpRAL.—On the 
west wall of the south transept, which, with the 
corresponding one, is formed by the lower part of 
R mane oque towers of an earlier building, is in- 


cised the following inscription in Lombardic cha- 
racters : — 
+ PRIMVS ADAM SIC PRESSIT ADAM SALVET ** YS 


ILLVM SVI VENIT ADAM QVERE REFACTVS ADAM. 
The whole is quite clear with the exception of 
two letters in the first line, where the word is 
probably prevs or rvs. The allusion is no doubt 
to the first and second Adam, but the construc- 
tion is curious. QveReE, I presume, is for QVA RE. 

I may add that three consecration crosses re- 
main on the exterior of the south wall of the 
south aisle of the nave, two of them close toge- 
ther. VEBNA. 


ORIGIN OF THE Basaqves.—Who can venture 
to give an account of that mystery the Basque 
language without at least raising the question 
whether the old world may not after all have 
been colonised from the new, and whether the 
Basque inhabitants of the Pyrenees, and the Ibe- 
rians who went before them, may not have been 
originally a little nest of wanderers who had 
drifted across the Atlantic Ocean ? 

A Reviewer IN tHE “ Recorp,” Jan. 5, 1870. 


Queries, 


Brainernc In tae New Yuar.—This is a 
subject which has been several times noticed in 
“N. & Q,” and the fact seems fully established 
that anything light-haired or feminine bodes evil. 
I heard an amusing anecdote on the point a few 
days since. A farmer in the North of England, 
having occasion to visit a town at some distance 
on the last day of the year, was benighted, and 
did hot reach home until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of New Year's day. Having succeeded in 
arousing his sleeping household, his eldest daugh- 
ter put ‘her head out of the window, and inquired 
who was there. “It’s me,” said her father. 
“Well then,” quoth she, “you mun go back to 
where you came from, I'm none going to let you 
in to-day!” And the unfortunate man actually 
had to return, until somebody blacker than him- 








day; and Iam informed that it was carried in 
simultaneously by the gardener and the cat. Now, 
the gardener, though masculine, is grey and has 
been sandy ; the cat, though feminine, is black. 
How, then, will my fortunes for 1870 distribute 
themselves? for good, according to the colour of 
the cat and the gender of the gardener? or for 
evil, according to the gender of the cat and the 


colour of the gardener?’ Iam sure you will per- 
ceive the practical i imp ortance of this grave ques- 
tion. HERMENTRUDE. 


BurtIAL-PLack oF Epwarp PLANTAGENET, 
onty Cuirp or Kine Ricwarp III.—Is the 
burial-place of this Prince of Wales known—the 
only child of King Richard III.? He was born 
in 1473 at Middleham Castle, in Wensleydale, 
which had become the property of his father, 
then Duke of Gloucester, owing to his marriage 
with the Lady Anne Neville, the daughter of the 
king-maker, the Earl of Warwick. He also died 
there in 1484. There is no monumental record to 
be found in the church of Middleham of his inter- 
ment, which was made collegiate by his father, 
and who regarded it with special favour. The 
castle of Middleham was also at one time the 
chief residence of King Richard III., most likely 
either on account of early reminiscences, or on ac- 
count of the beauty of its situation, commanding 
as it does one of the finest prospects in Wensley- 
dale. Prima facie one would imagine that Ed- 
ward Plantagenet found a grave within the walls 
of the antique church of Middleham, which is 
close to the castle; still, on the other hand, there 
is neither record of such a fact either in the way 
of monument or local tradition ; nor, as far as can 
be ascertained, is Middleham ever mentioned as 
his sepulchre by the many writers on the an- 
tiquities and scenery of Wensleydale. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Lorp Byron's “Irtsn Lapy.”—In the pro- 
gress of Lord Byron's description of Haidee he 
says 

“ There was an Irish lady, to whose bust 
I ne’er saw justice done, and yet she was 
A frequent model ” — 
and soon. Who, pray, was this “ Irish lady” ? 
James J. Lams. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 

CuesTEr Famity.— Can any of your readers 
give me information respecting Colonel Chester, 
an English officer in Walcheren, who, according 
to Froude (xi. 16), in 1573, on the free use and 
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| 
promise of Spanish gold by Alva, undertook for 


thirty thousand crowns to introduce the Spaniards 
into that island? “The authority for this assertion 
is a letter in the archives of Simancas from An- 
tonio de Guaras, the Spanish factor in London, to 
Philip II. Is there any proof that Chester’s offer 
was either accepted or performed? May he not 
have intended to accept Alva’s bribe and then 
deceive him? The man who could offer to betray 
one side for money, would as likely be false to his 
engagement with the other. Who was Thomas 
Chester the poet, a translator of French romances, 
in the reign of Henry VI., mentioned in Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, section vi.? Was he 
related to Richard Chester, one of the envoys of 
Henry VI. to the court of Rome, and friend and 
corresponde nt of Bishop Bekynton? Was this 


Richard Chester a member of the Chester family 

which—tempore Elizabeth—was settled at C hi- 

cheley in Buckinghamshire ? B. W. G 
Southampton. 


Wittiam Comse’s Hanpwritine.—I am very 
desirous of seeing a specimen of the handwriting 
of William Combe about the year 1770, or even 

as late as 1779, when he was publishing the 
Royal Register ; and shall be greatly obliged 
by references to any letters of his of about that 
date. T. 

Cottte Famity.—Will any Devon or Dorset 

correspondent be kind enough to let me know the 
arentage, &c., of William Cottle, Mayor of Lyme 
egis in 1667, or give any information relating to 

the Cottell or Cottle family of Devon and Somer- 

set between 1600 and 1700? T. Jomnston. 

12, Upper Camden Place, Bath. 

DaetatE Bett.—Will any of your correspond- 
ents kindly inform me the origin of the following 
custom :—A_ small bell, about nine inches high, 
called the “ Dagtale Bell,” was a few years since 
hung outside the tower of Frodsham church, in 
Cheshire, about the height of the belfry. On Sun- 
days and other holidays, after the bells had ceased 
ringing, a man used to look outside the tower, 


and when he saw the vicar coming instantly 
rang the little bell. Pe ey other churches 
were similarly furnished, but the origin of the 


word “dagtail” appears to me very obscure. 


T. Hetspy. 

Frencu Corrins.—I should be much obliged 
if any reader of “N. & Q.” in France would 
favour me by post with the usual proportions, 
admeasurements in inches, and design of a I’rench 
coffin for an adult. I believe the cover’is not 
flat but coped, and that the sides are not nearly so 
deep as is the case with ours. 

W. H. Sewett. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 

Grovrer AND Stow Famitres —Wanted, in- 
formation respecting Priscilla Grovier, wife of 


Jeremiah Gould, before 1620. The family of 
Grovier supposed to be of Devon or Dorset. Also, 
information of a Sir Thomas Stow of Devonshire, 
said to have died 1670. Any information as to 
Stow or Stowe families will oblige 
H. A. BAtNBRIDGE, 
24, Russell Road, Kensington. 


Gustavus Apotpivs AND Donatp Lorp Rkay. 
About fifteen years ago I got a cutting from one 
of the Edinburgh newspapers, entitled ‘The late 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Donald Hugh Mackay.” 
After giving an outline of the admiral’s life, the 
article concluded as follows: 

“ Among the keenness of antiquarian research, though 
too frequently descending to trifles, which distinguishes 
this generation, would that some antiquarian friend of 
the Modern Athens would some day lay bis hand upon a 
collection of holograph letters of the famed ‘ Lion of the 
North’ Gustavus Adolphus, written to Donald Mackay, 
the first Lord Reay, lent by the father * of the deceased 
admiral to an individual of eminence in Edinburgh, but, 
probably by mere accident, never returned subsequently 
to that gentleman’s sudden decease. It is understood 
that those letters were of a deeply interesting kind, eluci- 
dating the true principles and character of that eminent 
prince, as well as those of his Scottish auxiliary and 
associate in warfare, whom Gustavus henoured with his 
unreserved confidence and intimate personal friendship. 
The representative havers of such interesting memorials 
can surely not be any way profited by prolonging their 
custody of them.” 

I would like to know where these letters now 
are, and if there is any likelihood of their being 
published either in whole or in part. Sir Donald 
Mackay, first Lord Reay, was one of the most 
active supporters of Gustavus Adolphus, and his 
memoirs would form a fitting companion volume 
to those of Kirkaldy of Grange and Sir John 
Hepburn. Jonn Mackay. 

Montreal. 


Mrs. Hervry.—-Can any of your correspond- 
rive me any nas to Mrs. Hervey, 
the quasi wife of the “ great law lion ” Thurlow ? 
Campbell, in his ill-written and cynical Life of 
Lord Thurlow, of whose natural and legal abilities 
the late lord was, in my opinion, very envious, 
says very little about her. Had she been of low 
origin or vicious character, doubtless the late ex- 
Chief Justice and Chancellor would have noticed 
such being the case—for he has most industri- 
ously narrated everything to the disadvantage of 
all judges not Scotchmen. Mrs. H. and her Chan- 
cellor lived happily together; all their daughters 
married well; and even C angen is force to 
admit that Thurlow was a good father 


ents g informatic 


" CAMDEN. 


have a volume with the title — 

clarissimi Odyssea, Andrea Diuo 
», ad verbum translata. Eivs- 
Ranaram & murium 


of Skibo. 


Hlomer.—I 

“ Homeri Poetx 
yg tano interpret 
lem Batrachomy omac hia, id est, 


79 he Hon. George Mackay 
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pugna, Aldo Manutio Remano interprete. Eivsdem Hymni 
Deorum xxxii. Georgio Dartona Cretense interprete. 
Excudebatur Lugduni Anno domini MpxXxXXvuil.” 
I do not find it in Brunet. Is it rare? 
wads 
A Junavr.—aA few days since I chanced to be 
in the shop of a shell-fishmonger in Fleet Street, 
when a man, having the appearance ofa Tespect- 
able farmer, entered and inquired for a “ junqur. 
“A what?” said the shopman. “A junqur,” re- 
plied the other. “I don't know what y you mean.” 
“Why, a junqur,’ ’ was the rejoinder, given with 
some asperity, as if surprised at the other’ s stu- 
pidity—“a junqur,” he repeated, “ one of them 
things there,” pointing to a number of crabs. 
Not distinctly catching the word he use ad, I asked 


him what it was. He at once re peated it, and 
then slowly spelt it out to me—jungwr. 
“Where do they use that word for a crab?” I 


asked, for he spoke with a strong provincial 
accent which I did not recognise. “ Why, all 
round the Kentish coast.” “Indeed ; I pride 
myself on being a ‘man of Kent,’ yet never re- 





povla=madness. Professor. Lassen is quite de- 
cided in his opinion that it comes from the old 
Persian word manich, signifying “ spirit.” 

Tam no polyg glottist, but doubtless there are such 
among the numerous contributors to “ N. & Q.,” 
and therefore I do not despair of obtaining a 
satisfactory reply. 

Whatever be its source, we may reasonably 
presume that the name was adopted with an in- 
tentional and direct reference to some of the more 


| prominent tenets of the sect. 


Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


Morro.—Whose motto originally was the fol- 
lowing, “ All things happen to those who wait,” 
Talleyrand’s or Napoleon’s ? ETHEL, 

NeGrRoes in AmeRIcA.—Dr. Smiles states at 
p- 289 of Self Help, popular edition, that about 
the time of the American War of Independence, 
Mr. David Barclay had a “little slave commu- 
nity transported to one of the freg American 
States, where they settled down and prospered.” 
I should be glad to ascertain the name of the 





| place where this incident happened, and if the 


member to have heard it before.” ‘ Ah, you go 
to Ramsgate and ask for a crab, and they'll tell 
you it is poison.” I shall be glad, sir, if any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” can give me some informa- 
tion about this werd jweqgur, and also why the 
people of Ramsgate consider a crab poisonous. 
J. D. 
toyaAL Descent or THE Macpurrs. —I have | 
PP se understood, but I do not recollect ever 
seeing such a statement in any author, that the | 
ancient family of Macduff, Thanes and Earls of 
Fife, descended from the old Scottish kings. 


Various write Duff, son of Malcolm L, 
and the arms of Macduff are—“Or, a lion ram- 
pant, gu.” the royal arms of Scotland, which also 
of the 


rs mention 





occupy a prominent place in the coats 

vari: yas famili 3 claiming descent from the Mac- 
oT I shall feel obliged if some reader of 
cat ‘& Q.” will inform me whether the royal 


derivation of the Macdufis is mentioned by any 
writer, or whether there are any grounds, besides 
those to which I have referred, for presuming it. 
A. M.S 
Tae Name Masrey.—The interesting replies to 
the inquiry as to the origin of the name of Gough 
induce me to solicit information as to the mean- 
ing, &c., of the name Masey. In Ireland its form 
is Massey ; in France and Italy, Massé and Massi. 
M. 
Manes.—There are many conjectures as to the 
derivation of this word—the assumed name of 
Cabricus, not the real founder, the great apostle 
and promulgator of the Manichwan heresy. Cyril 
traces it to a Persian word meaning speech or 
eloquence. Epiphanius would claim for it a 
Babylonian origin, but also hints at the Greek 








blacks in question have remained an unbroken 
community till the present day. A. H 
Porm.—Can you tell me where I may find the 
rest of the following poem ? — 
“The mountain sheep were sweeter, 
But the valley sheep were fatter, 
And so we deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter.” 


A. E. P. G. 


Tue Portvcvrese Foor Reetmment.—In the 


| church of St. Alphage, Canterbury, is a stone 


| likely 


bearing the following inscription :— 

“ Here lyeth ‘the body of the late Rev¢ Mr Le Suer, at 
first chaplain to the Earl of Lifford’s regt: afterwards 
to a regt called the Portuguese Foot; & lastly, minister 
to a French Epi’oal Chapel in this city.” 

He died in 1716. Which was the Portuguese 
Foot? And which was the Earl of Lifford’s regi- 
ment ? Grorce Bepo. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 

Raeten Famiiy.—I have in my possession on 
a scrap of paper the following copy of a receipt 
from the above family : 

“Decimo Septimo die Februarii Afio 1616.—Received 
the day & yeare above written in part payment of a 
greater sum for a certeyne tenemét w the appurtenance 
lyinge in Micham in the county of Surrey from Thomas 
Plummer Esquire the sum of six hundred ‘pounds of 
lawfull English moneye.’ 

“ Witness our hands 
“ow, 


Raleigh 
»» Raleigh 
W. Raleigh 
rj . oo,” 

Can you or any of your readers kindly inform 
me from what work this copy of receipt was most 
extracted? Whilst I am writing on the 
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above family, will you allow me to return my best | 
thanks to Messrs. Croucn, Repwonp, and Witr- 
KINS for their information concerning the portrait 
of Sir Walter Raleigh that I am looking for, but | 
ae yet have not been successful in finding (vide 

“N. & Q.” 4" §, ii. 164, 214, 235, 309). There is 

a print of the portrait wanted in Raleigh’s Hist. 
‘of the World, eleventh edition, 1736, by Oldys ; 


| 


and pp. exliv. and exly. of his life give a descrip- 
tion of the picture as being the best and most 
authentic one of him known. 
Duptey Cary Extwes, F.S.A. 
South Bersted, Bognor. 

“ Recoenit1o Futura” (4S. iv. 313, 419.)— 
“An old tradition says, that those whom we have 
served on earth shall be the first to us to | 

heaven.” 
Where is this tradition to be met with ? 
J, MANUEL. 


1 
weicome 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rem Famiry.—I shall be much obliged for | 
any information about the Reids of Pitfoddles, in | 
Scotland, particularly as to whether the family is | 
still existing. Arms: Argent, a chevron azure 
between three mullets in chief and a cruss-crosslet | 
fitched in base gules. 


Groree W. MARSHALL. 
Weacombe House, Bicknoller, Taunton. 

WAkEFIELD, YorxKsurre.—Will any fellow- 
student of “N. & Q.” residing at or near Wake- 
field kindly inform me whether any monuments 
or tablets to the Arnot (or Arnott) family are now 
existing in the parish or any otherchurch? A | 
Rev. George Arnott was the vicar at the close of 
the seventeenth or early in the eighteenth century. 

I 


4s 


Owrn Wynne, Serseant-at-Law.—Can any 
of your correspondents solve the following gene- 
alogical puzzle:—W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., of 
Peniarth, Merioneth, possesses a beautiful old 
silver waiter or “tray,” which is supported, not 
on feet, but on a single pedestal. On the front of 
it are the armsof Mr. Wynne’s great-great-uncle, 
Robert Williams, M.P. for Montgomeryshire in 
1741, impaling those of his wife Muryel, daughter 
of Arthur Williames of Ystymcolwyn. But at the 
back there is this inscription :—“ Ex dono chariss. 
Avunculi Owini Wynne Servientis ad legem, et 
nuper Capitalis Justiciar. in South Wallia.” The 
goldsmith’s mark, it is believed, is 1693. That 
would be some twenty years before Robert Wil- 
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liams was born. Who was Owen Wynne? Was 
he related to Robert Williams? It has been 
suggested as possible that it was an old waiter 
which Robert Williams purchased, and had his | 
own arms engraved upon it, allowing a foime: | 
inscription to remain. M. C. J. 
XeENopnon.— In the Hellenics, bk. 1. cap. i. 34, 
bdAlyo tay éml waow, this evidently means “a few 
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out of the whole body.” Can anybody quote a 
parallel use of émi in this sense?  Hellenics, 
cap. vi. 11: How comes the word @avudtew to 
mean “to fawn upon a person,” as it does in this 
— Also in section 20 of the same chapter: 
Vhat were the rapapfiuara for? also used in bk. 1m. 
cap. i. 22. Bk.1. cap. xv.: Is there any explana- 
tion of rods potpous d¢ trav AOnvalwy. .. aréSuro? A 
line or two above he says that he will not sell any 
Greek into slavery. Dindorf says that there is a 
reading rovs 8¢—is there any manuscript authority 
for it ? LOYOLA. 


Querics with Answers. 


Iivenes Bart Huenes: tor “Goitpen Bart” 
(4™ 8. iv. 520.)— The casual mention made at 
the above reference of this once conspicuous per- 


| sonage has awakened a desire I have often felt 


to know something more of his career. He 
flourished in the Georgian era; was enormously 
rich, hence his appellative; was adandy of Beum- 
mellian type; married Mercandotti, a dancer at 
the King’s Theatre—“ that exquisite creature,” 
says the enraptured author of the Every Night 
Book (8vo, 1827), who further records (in his 
notice of the French Theatre) —“ Hughes Ball and 
his treasure, Mercandotti, are to be seen here 
almost every evening of performance — yonder 
they are”; and finally, died at Versailles three or 
four years ago. This is the sum and substance 
of my knowledge of him, and I shall be glad to 
receive some further information concerning a 
personage once so conspicuous in the “circles of 
fashion.” Wittram Bares. 
Birmingham. 


[ The following account of the death of “ Golden Ball” 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for April 1863, 
p. 533: “ Died at St. Germains on March 13, 1863, Mr. 
Edward Hughes Ball Hughes, who had long resided in 
that suburban retreat. In the days of George IV. Ball 
Hughes, or ‘Golden Ball,’ as he was called, was one of 
the leading dandies of a period which immediately fol- 
lowed that of Beau Brummell. Ball Hughes figured in 
the best society of London, among whom his fortune and 
favourable personal appearance made him a welcome 
One evening at the Italian Opera the audience 
were disappointed at the non-appearance of the celebrated 


guest, 


dancer, Mademoiselle Mereandotti, who had unexpectedly 
become the wife of Ball Hughes. They departed for the 
Continent, and from that time the ‘Golden Ball’ was 
heard of no more in the circles of fashion in London.” 
There is a portrait of Mdlle. Mercandotti, whole length, 
in character, engraved by Cooper, and one of the Golden 
Ball himself, in the London Corporation Library. Dighton, 
del., published by McLean. ] 


“Orr” orn “On.”—Please to settle a family 
discussion : — 
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“T dined on a beefsteak.” “I dined off a beef- 
steak.” “I dined from a beefsteak.” 

Which is right, and why? My own view of 
the grave question I will not intrude. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

{More than one English phrase, involving the appa- 
rently ungrammatical use of a preposition, has been re- 
duced within the memory of man to what has no doubt 
been thought a more correct form. It may be submitted 
that in such cases the older form is, for the most part, 
logically and grammatically correct. 
seem to have arisen from disregard of the fact that pre- 
positions, like have not only their 
primary, but their secondary meanings, and that some 
one of the secondary meanings would have borne out 
the phrase which has been condemned and altered as 
“d the expelled preposition 


most other words, 


faulty, so as to have maintain 
in its place, 

All this is so much a matter of opinion, or rather of 
taste, that we know not how far we may be borne out in 
applying our principle to the case now before us. We 
regard both the phrases, “I dined on a beefsteak,” and 
“I dined off a beefsteak,” as good vernacular English: 
the difference of the two phrases, if strictly taken, being 
simply this:—the latter would imply that you did not 
eat the whole of your steak, and the former would leave 
that point unsettled. “Dined on” is at any rate as old 
as our English Bible: “ He feedeth on ashes.” 

In the third phrase, “I dined from a beefsteak,” “ from” 
seems to have been introduced because neither “ on” 
“off” was grammatical. If it 
ears, it will be uncongenial to others, Perhapsin another 
generation it may find universal acceptance as good 
English. } 


LaBARUM.—This was the name of Constantine’s 
banner, as is well known to all readers of eccle- 
siastical history. Opinions, however, are divided 
as to the etymology of the word. Jeremy Collier's 
explanation is ingenious, but, to my thinking, f far 
from satisfactory : 


nor 


deemed satisfies some 


“ Labarum, or Laborum, quasi laborum pos, i. e. ter- 
minus, the end of toil, trouble, or labour, because Con- 
stantine delivered the Church from persecutions it 

groaned under, or because he put an end to the calamities 
which the tyrant Maxentius brought upon the city of 
Rome.” . 

I beg the favour of information. 

EpmunpD Tew, M.A. 
ubarum (or Laborum) has given great 
offered has 
d appeared to 


[ The origin of I 
trouble to etymol« 
received general approbation, or has inde 
merit it. A writerin the Gentleman's vol. liv. 
part ii. p. 726, imagines that he has discovered in La- 
barum the initials of the words “Legionum Aquila 
Byzantium Antiqua Romi Urbe Mutavit.” Another 
writer, at p. 827, says, “I do not assent to the derivation 
of the Labarum, p. 726,” but adds, “ At the same time I 
confess my inability to supply the deficiency.” Adr, 
Serieck, in the second index of his Origines (161 4), says 


gists, and no derivation yet 


Ma yazine > 


| ease, we may 


The change would | 


| ledged by 


confidently, deriving from the Celtic, *‘ Zab-hair vel Hair- 
lab Celtis luce clarius est, panniculus exercitus.” As, 
when many antidotes are recommended for the same dis- 
safely conjecture that the true remedy is not 
yet found, so does the abundance of derivations sometimes 
indicate that the real origin of a word remains to be 
discovered. ] 


Matton.—I particularly wish to know if there 
was ever published a “ History of Malton ”; if so, 
when, and by whom? Any historical notes of 
Malton would be thankfully received and acknow- 
: E. Morton. 

Malton, 

[Some account of Old and New 
in the Beauties of England aud Wales 
derwell’s History of Scarborough, 8 
History of the County of York, iii, 464. Its gaol and 
poor house are described in the Gentleman's Magazine, xxv 
692-694. Notices of the Old Malton priory church are 
given in Dugdale’s Monasticon, edit. 1830, vi. 970; Tan- 
ner’s Notitia, edit. 1787; and, with an engraving, in The 
Surplice of August 15, 1846, p. 587. For letters concern- 
ing a Roman +e found at Malton in 1753, con- 
sult the Addit. MS. 6181, 24-25 (Brit. Museum), 
and the Philosophical Transactions, xlix. 69; and for a 
letter of F. Drake, concerning the site of Camalodunum, 
dated April 5, 1755, see also the Addit. MS. 6181, p. 27. 
Some interesting papers on the recent excavations at 
Derventio (Malton) appeared in The Times of Dec. 28, 
866; Dec. 18 & ¢ and Jan. 3 &7 


Malton may be found 
xvi. 263; Hin- 
1811; and Allen’s 


3vO, 


pP- 


1867 : 


1865 ; Jan. 17, 1 
1868. | 


27, 


Sir Peter Lety.—What was the exact date, 
or at least the exact year in which Sir Peter Lely, 
the painter, was knighted by Charles II.? it 
occurred between 1670 ‘and 1680, J.C. 8. 

[ Peter Lely, of St. Paul, Covent Garden, was “ knighted” 


on January 11, 1679-80. ] 


Replies. 
BATTLE AT TEROUENNE, 
(4% §, iv. 502.) 

To the reply made at this reference I beg to 
make a little addition. I wish also to ask ques- 
tions. I will add for F. H. that Thérouane ceased 
to exist in 1553. Ido not know anything ofa 
battle in 1528. In 1553 it was besieged for the 
Emperor Charles V. by troops under the com- 
mand, first, of Adrien de Croi, Comte de ] ceux, 
who died during the siege; and finally, of César 
Ponce de la Laing. It was taken by assault June 
20, 1553, and then Charles ordered its entire 
demolition. The bishopric of Thérouane was sup- 
pressed, and three new sees were erected by the 
Pope — Boulogne, Saint-Omer, and Yprés. An 
excellent Notice Kistori ique de Saint-Omer suivie de 
celles de Thérouane et de Tournchem, published at 
Saint-Omer in 1830, says :— 
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“Thérouane n’est plus qu’un village contigu a l’an- 
cienne ville, dont il ne reste que des fossés, qui, malgré le 
laps du temps, ne sont pas encore comblés.” 


But the earlier capture by Maximilian and 


Henry VIII. in 1513 has a still existing interest | 


for persons who care for the historical heraldry of 
England. Some doubt seems to rest upon the 
day of the capture. I quote the Notice his- 
torique again :— 

“ Une premiére tentative de la part des Francais pour 
ravitailler cette place fut trés-heureuse. I] n’en fut pas 
de méme d’un convoi plus considérable qu’ils essayérent 
d’y faire entrer et qui donna lieu, le 18 aoiit, 4 un combat 
connu dans l'histoire sous le nom de déroute d’Enguine- 

atte, ou journée des Eperons. Les plus braves y payérent 

e leurs personnes: le duc de Longueville et le chevalier 
Bayart y furent enveloppés et emmenés prisonniers par 
les Anglais. Thérouane n’ayant pu étre secourue, fut 
forcée de capituler trois jours aprés, c'est & dire le 21 aoit, 
et fut détruite & l'exception des églises .... . Charles- 
Quint commenca l'année suivante (1517) a faire rétablir 
Thérouane.” 

Rapin also gives the 18th as the date of the 
battle, but says that the surrender of the place 
was on the 22nd. 

But an English original authority, which I will 
now quote, dates the battle, if my notes are right, 
on the 16th. 

The Duke of Longueville was taken—“ enve- 
loppé et emmené prisonnier par les Anglais.” But 
the man who had the honour of taking him was 
Sir John Clerk of North Weston, Oxfordshire. 
Guillim, in his own edition, 1610-11, mentions 
the fact and gives the coat but not the epitaph. 
Antony 4 Wood copied the epitaph, and itis to be 
seen in his MS. B 15, in the Ashmolean Library. 
Many years ago I copied it from the brass on the 


monument of Sir John still remaining in the 
I give it, but I regret to say | 


church at Thame. 


Icannot break it into the lines into which it is | 


distributed on the brass: 


“ Here lyeth S* John Clerk of Northe Weston, knyght 
whyche toke Louys of Orleans, Duk of Longueville 
Marquis of Rotuelin, pryson’ at y® jorney of Bonny by 
Terovane y® xvi* day of August in the v™ yere of y* 
Reigne of y* noble & victorious Kyng Henry y¢ VILL, 
wyche John decessyd y* v™ day of Ap’ll Ao. dat, 1539, 
whose soul God p’d’n.” 





I will now, to save the trouble of refer: nce, 
give part of Guillim’s statement : — 

“ He beareth Argent on a Bend Gules three Swans proper 
between as many Pellats, rewarded with a Canton sinister 
Azure, thereupon a demy-Ramme mounting Argent armed 
or between two Flowres de lices in chicfe of the last, 
ouer all a Batune devier-waies argent.” 

Then he tells the story ; and then says: — 

“In memory of which seruice the coat-armor of the 
Duke was given him, marshalled on a canton sinister in 
this manner, by special commandement from the King 
+ + » » the substance and effect whereof together with this 
coat, is expressed upon the monument of the said Sir 
John Clarke in the church of Tame, in the county of 
Oxford.’ , 





But Guillim here gives us some information 
beyond what is recorded on the monument. And 
this is one of the few instances in which Guillim, 
or whoever wrote the Display under his name, 
used the opportunities of his day, and added to 
his book something of that kind of interest which 
ought to have pervaded it. There is in this 
inscription, and in Guillim’s account of it, one 
word I do not understand—“ y* jorney of Bonny.” 
We have the journée des Eperons, but what is 
Bonny? I have never been at the site of Thé- 
rouane. Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” has 
been there, and may be able to throw some light 
on this word. 

The Norfolk family of Heveningham seems to 
have been rewarded ina similar way. Guillim 
gives their coat, but without even mentioning 
their county, at p. 255 of his own edition. He 
spells thename Henningham. But in the visita- 
tion of Norfolk, Harl. MS. marked “ 1101. 4756. 


5823,” is a pedigree of Henningham. The MS. 
is a visitation brought down to 1625. It givesa 


shield of 8 quarters—Heveningham, Gerville, 
Kelley, Gissinge, Redisham, Reppes, Yarde, and 
Heveningham—again in the last place. But over 
all is a small inescocheon, quarterly or and azure, 
and to this is appended the word Turuen. This 
I take to be the English for Thérouane, or, as 
F. H. has found it, Turwen. Will any Norfolk 
reader of “ N. & Q.” give us some information 
about the part taken by the Heveningham of his 
day at Thérouane ? 

This great family got to Pipe in Staffordshire. 
Henry Townshend, Knight, of Elmley Lovett, 
Worcestershire, married Dorothea, daughter of 
Christopher Heveningham of Pipe. She died in 
1605. The old house of the Townshends at 
Elmley Lovett is rapidly going to decay. Nash 
gives no account of it:—I doubt if he ever saw it. 
I visited it and made some notes there a few 
years ago. Before my visit there had been asale 
of the contents of the house; and soon after, in a 


| shop in Worcester, I saw a framed parchment 


| quarterly argent and azure. 


drawing of the shield of the Townshend and 
Heveningham match. It showed the husband 
Townshend; and the wife,—Heveningham, and 
quarterings,—and, over all, the little escocheon, 
It had come from 


| Elmley Lovett. D. F. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


CALEDONIAN FORESTS. 
(4% S. iv. 835, 481.) 

If the question of the wooded state of Caledonia 
rests on the hearsay statement of Roman writers of 
the first century, it surely isa very open question 
which may well be doubted. Granting, however, 
that all these writers had themselves been as far 
north as the Grampians—the region, if any place 
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was, of the Sylva Caledonia—still, what of the 
great country north and north-west of it, of which 
confessedly they knew nothing? The country 
might be well-wooded from Mearns to Lochaber, 
but to conclude from that that woods abounded 
north and south of that district would be absurd 
enough. 

Mr. Burton (iv. 158) says that Major describes 
the Caledonian Alps as densely wooded fifteen 
centuries later. What mountains did Major 
mean? The Grampians? Granting, again, that 
this region was really, as it was described and as 
is implied, with native forests, still what of the 
north and north-west of it? Although quite 
willing to let Pliny and his countrymen hold to 
their opinion of Caledonian forests as they existed 
in the first century, I am not disposed to accept 
Major's description unless it be borne out by con- 
temporary evidence, which I do not believe it is. 

to come back to the north and north-west 

arts of Caledonia, treading on firm ground, we 
ioe that James I. was fond of hunting at Darna- 
way. But there were no great woods there then, 
although there were some great trees; and we 
are told that, to allow room for the king’s sport, 
large portions of cultivated land had to be thrown 
waste on either side the Findhorn, their proprie- 
tors being compensated for the temporary loss. 
In other words, these lands were converted into a 
chase or “forest.” At Cawdor, too—so changed 
now—there were 
o’ the forest were a’ wede away” ; but long before 
Culloden, thousands of acorns had been planted by 
thrifty hands, to become two hundred years after 
a joy for ever to a landscape-loving generation. 
We need not cross the Frith. : 

Coming south to the Breadalbane territory, it is 
beyond all dispute that nearly all the wood in 
it—and its magnificent woods have few equals— 
has been planted since the Reformation. Thé 
first two larch-trees of the famous forest of Dun- 
keld, still shown I believe, were planted in 1711, 
a much more recent date. The Highland pro- 
prietors of the sixteenth century, Black Duncan 
and the ill-fated Earl of Gowrie among the chief, 
were great planters: they found bare hill-sides, 
and clad them with pine and oak, which the men 
of the nineteenth century please their fancy by 
regarding as the “forest primeval”! I fear, too, 
they had to stock them with game. 

Old Pennant saw no great native woods when 
he travelled all Scotland last century ; they were 
mostly all planted. Moreover, when at Invercauld 
he saw some trees which impressed him much, yet 
they were only two hundred years old, the work 
no doubt of some of the aforementioned great 
planters. If he, one of the earliest and most cor- 


iy 


few trees when “the flowers | 


rect of observers, was struck with the age of these | 


trees, we may rest assured that whatever (or 


wherever) the Sylva Caledonia of the Romans 
at } 


or the Birnam Wood of the Thane of Fife may 
have been, they had left nothing behind to prove 
their traditional greatness. 

The truth is, as Mr. Cosmo Innes acutely re- 
marks, that this popular error has originated in 
the frequent use of the word “forest” in old 
charters. But in them it does not mean what we 
call a wood, but a chase, a game preserve, a range 
of land having legal privileges for the preserva- 
tion of game (Early Scotch Hist. 100.) In this 
sense, as Mr. Logan may find, Glen Tilt is spoken 
of by Pennant (i. 121-5) when it was entirely 
woodless, though not entirely deerless; just as, 
moreover, it was in James V.’s time two hundred 
years before, as we know from Lindsay's descrip- 
tion of the magnificent entertainment given to 
that pleasure-loving youth by the Duke of Athol. 
And Boswell found the word so used even in 
Skye. 

Pennant’s Tours and M‘Culloch’s Western High- 
lands, and of course Cosmo Innes’ Early Scotch 
History, will convince most that there is no ground 
whatever for the general notion that Scotland 
was, in the historic period at least, a wooded 
country. Poor bare Scotland it has always most 
emphatically been, yet “ bonnie Scotland ” for all 
that. A. FALCONER. 

Sunderland. 





HANGING OR MARRYING. 


(4 S. iv. 204, 417, 525.) 

The custom is known in France, and is made 
use of in fiction as having been practised in that 
country. If it existed in the Isle of Man and 
some other places, it was in use over a wide dis- 
trict. In the French paper Le Loing of June 10, 
1869, in its feuilleton entitled “La Pupille du 
Comédien,” by Victor Perceval, there is a well- 
drawn scene bearing on this point. The period is, 
the time of the Revolution, and several persons 
are led to the scaffold to be executed. I confine 
myself to the case of a young woman of sixteen 
or seventeen, and I append a cutting in which the 
circumstances are given :— 

“Le drame sanglant touchait & sa fin. Il ne restait 
plus que la jeune fille étroitement pressée contre la poi- 
trine du saint ministre de Dieu. 

Depuis le commencement de I’exécution, Ch irles Re- 
naud, sous prétexte de refouler le peuple, avait fait opérer 
une volte-face & son cheval, II tournait ainsi le dos & 
l’échafaud et s’épargnait la vue de lhorrible spectacle. 

En levant les yeux sur les fenétres de 'H6tel-de-Ville, 
qui se trouvait devant lui, Charles apergut madame Millet 
et ses filles. 

La présence des deux sceurs & cette lugubre scéne 
n'’étonna point le sous-officier ; la position de leur pere la 
rendait obligatoire. 

Lucie, le visage inond¢ de larmes, se cramponnait con- 
vulsivement des deux mains & la balustrade de la fenétre. 

— Laure! oh! Laure! cria-t-elle tout a coup d'une 
voix déchirante. 
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Cet appel lamentable fit courir un frisson dans les veines 
de Charles, il tourna la téte du cété de I’'échafaud. 

La jeune fille qui gravissait les degrés du sanglant 
édifice était une enfant de seize & dix-sept ans, belle de 
cette paleur de la mort qui donne au contour du visage 
humain l'idéale pureté des figures scul ptées dans le marbre. 
Ses levres, légerement rosées, étaient immobiles; ses 
yeux, trés-grands et trés-beaux, ne regardaient rien, ils 
semblaient perdus dans les profondeurs de Vinfini. La 
voix du prétre les dirigeait vers le ciel, et peut-étre 
voyaient-ils deja au-deld des mondes. 

Au cri de mademoiselle Millet, la condamnée tressaillit 
faiblement. Le vieillard lui dit quelques mots, elle releva 
la téte et la tourna du cété de Lucie. 

Alors un divin sourire éclaira sa figure et elle montra 
d’un regard le ciel & son amie, 

— Laure! Laure! 
les bras de sa mére épouvantée, 

— Arrétez, arrétez, cria tout & coup une voix ferme et 
puissante. 

— Qui ose commander en ma présence ? demanda im- 
périeusement le proconsul. 

— Moi, citoyen représentant, répondit Charles Renaud 
d’un ton plein d’assurance. 


répéta Lucie en se débattant entre 
| 


| plained. 


La foule stupéfaite attendait avec angoisse le dénot- | 


ment de cette étrange scene. 

Lucie, penchée hors de la fenétre, I'eil fixe et l’oreille 
tendue, semblait ne plus respirer. 

— Citoyen représentant, continua le jeune homme, tu 
es l’organe de la loi que tu viens de faire respecter avec 
la grandeur d’ame qui t’honore. Eh bien! c'est cette 
loi que j’invoque. 

Je t’ccoute, citoyen maréchal-des-logis, répondit 
Yenvoyé de la Convention d'un ton bienveillant. 

Charles reprit : 

— Le soldat qui a bien mérité de la patrie, dit cette 
loi, peut sauver une condamnée en I'épousant ; j'ai bien 
mérité de la patrie et je demande en mariage la citoyenne 
Laure. 

— Tu es dans ton droit, mon brave Renaud, qu'il soit 
fait selon ton désir, 

— Citoyen exécuteur, ajouta le proconsul, remets cette 
jeune fille & celui qui en veut faire sa femme, 

Le jeune homme mit pied A terre, escalada les degrés 
de l’échafaud et en redescendit tenant Laure entre ses 
bras. 

Le peuple, qui n‘osait témoigner ouvertement son 
ivresse, se pressait autour de Charles, les femmes pleu- 
faient, les hommes se serraient Ja main, et le maréchal- 
des-logis fut accompagné jusqu’a la salle ot se tenaient le 
maire et le représentant, par un concert de félicitations 
qui, pour étre murmurées & voix basse, n’en étaient pas 
moins sincéres et moins expressives. 

Quant & Lucie, aussi faible dans le bonheur qu'elle avait 
été forte devant la souffrance, dés qu'elle fut bien certaine 
que son amie, mademoiselle de Noirmont, n'avait plus 
rien & craindre, elle tomba dans un évanouissement pro- 
fond. 

Laure, soutenue d'un cété par le prétre, de l'autre par 
Charles, fut amen¢ée devant le proconsul. 

— Citoyen maire, lis la formule de mariage, ordonna I'en- 
voyé de la Convention ; en vertu des pouvoirs souverains 
qui me sont délégués par le peuple, je dispense les futurs 
conjoints des formules ordinaires. 

— Répondez oui, & tout ce que l'on vous demandera ! 
dit le prétre & la jeune fille, 

Et sans savoir 4 quoi elle s'engageait, Laure obéit. 

—Aunom de la loi, vous étes mariés! dit le maire d’un 


ton solennel.” 


P. Hutcurson. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUNCTUATION. 
‘ (4 S. iv. 512.) 


Here are a few additions to Mr. Crrerr’s list 
of books on pointing. I have had only one of the 
books (No. 9) before me. The titles of the rest I 
have taken from Watt's Bib. Brit. and the British 
and some other catalogues : — 

1. A Treatise on Punctuation Printer, 
London: Pitman, 1867, 12mo. 

2. Brenan (Just.), Composition an:! Punctuation ex- 
London: E. Wilson, 1857, 18mo, 

3. Chauvier (J. H.), Treatise on Punctuation, trans- 
lated by J. Huntingdon. London: Simpkin, 1849, 12mo. 

4, Coate, Rules for Punctuation. London: Hamil- 
ton, 1&mo. 

5. Day (W.), How to Stop: Punctuation reduced to 
a System. London: Harrisor, 7th ed, 1862, 16mo, 

6. Francillon (Fr.), Essay on Punctuation. London: 
Whittaker, 1842, 12mo. 

7. Hartley (C.), Principles of Punctuation. London : 
E. Wilson, 18mo. 

8. Mind your Stops! 
16mo. 

9. [ Mitchell (John) }], A Manual of Punctuation. For 
Self-teaching and for Schools. By a Practical Prin 
Manchester: Dunnill, Palmer, & Co. 1849, 12mo, 

10. Monteith (Robert), The True and Genuine Art of 
Pointing. Edinburgh, 1704, 4to. 

11. Philosophy and Practice of Punctuation: a Psy- 
chological Essay. London: Virtue, 1868, 12mo. 

12. Pinnock (W.), Elements of Punctuation (and Key), 
London: Whittaker, 18mo. 

13. Robertson (Joseph), An Essay on Punctuation. 
London, 1785, 12mo. 

14, Rousseau (Samuel), Punctuation ; or, an attempt 
to facilitate the Art of Pointing, on the Principles of 
Grammar and Reason; for the use of Schools and the 
assistance of General Readers. London, 1813, 12mo. 

15, Smallfield (Geo.), Principles of English Punctua- 
tion. London: Whitfield, 1852, 18mo. 

16. Steel (David), Elements of Punctuation; with 
Critical Observations on some Passages in Milton. Lon- 
don, 1786, 12mo. 

17. Where to Stop and Why, a Treatise on Punctua- 
tion. London: Longmans, 1848, 12mo. 

18. Wilson (John), Treatise on Grammatical Punctua- 
tion. London: Whitfield, 1850, 5th ed. 1856, 12mo. 


by an Old 


London: Groombridge, 1853. 


I have copied the following from Nouveau 
Manuel de Bibliographic universelle. Par Messieurs 
Ferdinand Denis, P. Pingon, et De Martonne. 
Paris, 1857, p, 422 : — 

1. Vineard. Traité de la Ponctuation. Paris, 1809, 
in-12, 

Voyez sur ce traité le catalogue d’Aimé Martin. 

2. Traité de la Prosodie francaise, par l’abbe d’ Olivet. 
Nouv. édit., augm. des notes de Du Marsais, et suivie du 
Traité de la Ponctuation par Beauzée. De l'imprimerie 
des notaires, & Paris, chez Bruno-Labbé, 1810, in-12. 

8. J. H. Chauvier. Traité de Ponctuation. 

En voie dimp. 

1. A, Frey. Principes de Ponctuation. 

Voyez G. Peignot, Dictionnaire raisonné de Biblio- 
logie, 3 vol. in-8, aux mots Orthographe et Ponctuation. 
Ch. P. Girault Duvivier, Grammaire des grammaires, 13e 
édit., rev. et corr. par P. Aug. Lemaire, Paris, 1847, 2 vol. 
in-8, article Ponctuation, 
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—_——— rs ; 

Vovez aussi un article bien fait dans le recueil intitulé : 
O Panorama, t. ii. pp. 219 et 235, \ 

C. W. Surron. 

Hulme. 

If Mr. Crierr will refer to the Index to the 
British Catalogue of Books published during the 
Years 1837 to 1857 (London: Low & Co., 1858) 
he will find references to about a dozen works on 
punctuation. I do not think it worth while to 
transcribe them, as the pages of “N. & Q.” are 
better occupied by notices of books which have 
escaped the cataloguers, to say nothing of the 
uncertainty attending the description of books at 
second-hand. es eo 


v. 45; Wordsworth on St. Matthew, i. 25, and 

the writers cited herein. Bishop Pearson’s text 

and notes are especially good. J.T. ¥F. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 





Numerous instances may be adduced where 
this term, from the nature of the case, includes, 
besides its own, the meaning of only son; as, 
when in Exod. xii. it is said, “‘ The Lord smote 
all the first-born in the land of Egypt,” the state- 
ment is intended to be universal in its applica- 
tion; and as in the command Exod. xiii., “ Sanc- 
tify unto me all the first-born.” Again, in the 
well-known line— 

* Dear to the father is his first-born’s birth,” 


| the sentiment is not limited to the fathers of 


FIRST-BORN SON. 
(4 8. iy. 513.) 

It is of little consequence whether any instances 
can be found in profane historical writings to 
prove that the term “first-born” son may be 
applied to an only son. Our concern in this mat- 
ter must be with the language of Holy Scripture, 
the customs of the Jews, and the interpretations 
of the Holy Fathers. The expression in the lan- 
guage of Scripture by no means implies any sub- 
— progeny. We read in Exodus iy. 22, 
“Israel is my son, my first-born”; and xiii. 2, 
“Sanctify unto me every first-born.”  Helvi- 
dius in the fourth century, and Jovinian, asserted 
that the Blessed Virgin had other children after 
our Blessed Saviour. But this error was solidly 
refuted by St. Epiphanius, St. Jerom, and St. | 
Augustin. St. Jerom proves, in his book against 
Helvidius, that first-born in the language of Scrip- 
ture means the first, whether followed by other 
children or not; and confirms the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Mary by the testimonies of the very 
early Fathers—SS, Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenzus, 
and Justin. 

With reference to the expression first-born, St. 
Jerom writes thus : — 


“Omnis unigenitus est et primogenitus: non omnis 
primogenitus est unigenitus. Primogenitus est non tan- 
tum post quem alii, sed ante qnem nullus. . ... Definit 
sermo Dei, quid sit primogenitum: Omne inquit, quod 
aperit vulvam. Alioqui, si non est primogenitus, nisi is 
tantum, quem sequuntur fratres; tamdiu sacerdotibus | 
primogenita non debentur, quamdiu et alia fuerint pro- 
creata; ne forte, partu postea non sequente, unigenitus 
sit, et non primogenitus.”—S. Hieron. Adv. Helvidium, 


cap. 5. 
F. C. H. 





I think we need go no further than to Exod. 
xiii. 2, to which passage the Evangelists probably 
refer. Compare St. Luke ii. 22-24: as Bishop 
Pearson says, “the apertion of the womb deter- 
mineth the first-born.” Let me refer Z. Z. to 
Pearson on the Creed, art. 111.; Hooker, E. P., | 


families more or less numerous. But I venture 
to assert that no authority can be found for the 
use of first-born son as equivalent to and substi- 
tuted for only son; while with reference to the 
assertion which suggested Z. Z.’s inquiry, I may 
apply to the above phrase the remark which Dean 
Alford in his commentary on Matt. i. 25 applies 
to another in the same verse, and bearing on the 
same subject, that— 

“No one would ever have thought of interpreting the 
verse any otherwise than in its primd facie meaning, 
except to force it into accordance with a preconceived 
notion of the perpetual virginity of Mary.” 

W. B.C. 


SIR WILLIAM ROGER, KNIGHT. 
(4 S, iv. 167, 342, 545.) 
I do not connect Sir William Roger, the 
favourite of James III., with the Rogers in Cou- 


| pargrange who owned a small property called 


Marywell; at least, I have no fact to offer in 
evidence. There need be “no mystical cant on a 
very plain subject.” “ Marywell,” I have said, 
“ formed part of the church-lands in Coupargrange 
belonging to the abbey of Couparangus.” It was 


| situated, as I believe, within the parish of Ben- 


dochy, in the county of Perth, the district of 


| Strathmore, and commissariat of Angus. Most 


people know that —_ abbey had its grange— 
the chief house of each of the abbey baronies— 
under which appellative, it may be reasonably 
presumed, were included lands variously desig- 
nated. According to Mr. Cosmo Innes, the grange 
was “a spacious farm ——— placed under the 
supervision of a monk or lay brother, and adjoin- 
ing which was a “mill with all its pertinents.” 
The grange-mill of the abbey of Coupar was 
called “the abbey mill of Blacklaw,” to which, 
we are told, “the adjacent lands were thirled 
after a most grinding fashion.” The lands of 
Coupargrange were at one time in the hands of 
twelve proprietors. At the date of the publica- 
tion of the New Statistical Account, all these, 
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united into a single estate, were the property of | 
Patrick Murray, Esq., of Simprim. Whether the 
estates of Grange and West Grange, in the same 

arish, were or were not included in the original 

ome-farm of the abbey, Ido not know. From 
the twelfth century— when the church of Rome 
everywhere culminated, and, as Forbes * quaintly 
observes, “‘ The voice of the Gospel could not be 
heard for the noise of hammers and trowels”— 
down to the epoch of the Reformation, nearly the 
whole parish consisted of abbey lands owned by 
the ecclesiastics of the abbacy. 

That W. E. should have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that all personal names and land estates not 
mentioned in “ the last County Directory of Scot- 
land” are necessarily non-existent, is one of those 
amusing delusions incident to the various forms 
of unreflecting objection which one occasionally 
meets with. I should think it highly improbable, 
on the assumption of any usage with which I am 
acquainted, that the charters by Sir William Roger 
could have been transferred to Thomas Meik with 
the title-deeds of the Marywell property. “A 
reference to this person,” W. E. says, “ would 
easily ascertain the fact.” Yes, if, without the | 
intervention of Mr. Home,t we could communi- | 
cate with a man who has been probably a hun- 
dred and fifty years in his grave! How should I 
be presumed to know anything of the descendants 
of Mr. Meik ? The marriage contract of my great- 
grand-aunt Kathrin Roger, in my possession, exe- 
cuted “ Att Coupargrange the seventeen day of 
November ane thousand Seven hunder and sex- 
teen years,” to which the name of one “Thomas 
Meik,” specifically designed “ of Maryuell,” is one 
of the subscribing witnesses, sufficiently vouches 
my statement both as to the individual and the 
name of the property which he owned. Here is 
a literal transcript of the testing clause, together 
with the respective signatures thereto appended : 

“ Theur pret* in uitnes qrof uriten on stamp paper Con- 
form to lau by James Stewart Servitor to Patrick Zea- 
men Clerk of the regality of Kerir [Kerriemuir] both 
partys And the S¢ George Rodger [Roger] have Subved 
these pret* day moneth year and place forS¢ Before 
These uitnesses Thomas Meik of Maryuell The S4 
William Rodger [ Roger] John Lauson all the bridge of 
Den William Kea in Migle James Ogilby in Cupar- 
grange & the S¢ Patrick Yeaman and James Steuart as 
allsoe William Irland of Parkhead, 

“Tho: Meik Witness 

William Roger Witness Gore Rocer 
James Ogilvy Wittness P. Zeaman Witness 
James Stewart Uitnes 
W™ Irland Wittness.” 

Should W. E. have any mental reservation as 
to the existence and authenticity of this docu- 
ment, I shall be willing to submit it to the expe- 


John Steuert 


* “ A Treatise on Church Lands and Tithes, by William 
Forbes, Advocat. Edinburgh, 1705.” . 
+ D. D. Home, the spirit medium. 


rimentum crucis of an examination by the Editor 
of “N. & Q.” The Session Records of Bendochy 
reach back to the year 1648. Previous to this, 
if we except the very meagre information of 
the heraldic sculpture alluded to in a former 
communication—which gives the letters G and R 
conjoined, and the date 1581—the only authentic 
notice of the family within my knowledge is the 
Will of “ William Roger in Coupargrange,” of 
which probate appears to have been obtained on 
July 18, 1583. A transcript of this will be found 
in the General Commissariat Register, General 
Register House, Edinburgh. If W. E. will dro 

his incognito and communicate with me direct, 

shall be glad to aid him in his inquiry by any 
means in my power. Jesides unnecessarily 
occupying the columns of “ N. & Q.” with matter 
relatively unimportant, it is irksome to maintain a 
public correspondence in relation to mere family 
history in no way interesting to the general 
reader. J. C. Rocer. 

13, New Inn, W.C. 


CRESTS. 
(4% S. v. 32.) 


The helm on the second great seal of Richard I. 
appears surmounted by a kind of cap charged with 
a lion passant, the whole surmounted by a fan- 
like ornament. The next earliest example on a 
seal is that of Henry de Laci, Earl of Lincoln, ec. 
1272. Similar fan-like crests appear on the seals 
of Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, c. 1286, 
Alexander de Balliol, c. 1292 (engraved in Bou- 
tell’s Arms and Armour, 191), and Henry de 
Perci, 1300. In Boutell’s English Heraldry (218) 
is a capital example of a figure which began to 
supersede the fan crests from the seal of Thomas, 
second Earl of Lancaster, 1320. Tall spikes were 
at this period placed on each side of the crest, 
intended at first to display the coutoise or lady’s 
scarf or favour. The seal of Ralph de Monther- 
mer, Earl of Gloucester, c. 1323, has on the helm 
an eagle crest and a coutoise. The latter disap- 
peared in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
After that the crest appears upon a wreath (per- 
haps derived by the Crusaders from the turban 
of the Saracens) or coronet. 

Crests are shown on the helms of the knights 
fighting in Shaw's Dresses and Decorations, ce. 
1260 (from Royal MS. Brit. Mus., 20, D. 1.) In 
the Loutterell Psalter (executed for Sir Geoffrey 
Loutterell, who died in 1345) that nobleman is 
represented with a sort of ornamentally shaped 
ailette on his tilting helmet, charged with his 
arms (az. a bend between six martlets arg.). This 
is a capital example of a knight arrayed for the 
silt, and is engraved in Fairholt’s Costume, p. 98. 

The custom of conferring crests as distinguish- 


ing marks originated with Edward IIL., who, in 
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1838, granted one (an eagle) to William Mont- 
acute, Earl of Salisbury. Four years after the 
grant of this crest was made hereditary, and the 
manor of Wodeton given to support its dignity. 
Crests must have been common in Chaucer’s time 
from his description of the one borne by Sir 
Thopas — 
“Upon his crest he bore a tour, 
And therein stiketh a lily flour.” 


An early figure crest is the lion crowned, and 
assumed by Edward III. The great families of 


Howard and Percy have for centuries borne the | 


lion crest. The former was granted to Thomas 
Mebray by Richard II. 

A fine tilting helmet and crest is shown on the 
seal of Sir Thomas de Beauchamp, K.G, 1344 
(Boutell’s Arms and Armour, 194), 

In monumental brasses the tilting helmet with 
crest is frequently well shown. Examples: Sir 
Hugh Hastings, Elsing, Norfolk, 1347; matrix of 
brass of Sir Jno. Riviére (1350), Tormarten, Glou- 
cestershire ; Lord John Harswick (1384), South- 
acre, Norfolk ; Sir William Bryenne (1395), Seal, 
Kent. These are engraved in Haines’ Monumen- 
tal Brasses. On the brass of Lord Stourton, a.p. 
1404, at Sawtry, Hunts, is a curious crest—a 


demi-monk grasping.a scourge of knotted cords— | ,. a A : hectnog 
aie | light wood. The difficulty of shaping it, and the 


a canting crest derived from the family of Moyne. 
A very elaborate tilting helmet, surmounted by a 
Saracen’s head, appears on the brass of Sir John 
Drayton (1411), Dorchester, Oxon. 


in the Artillery Museum, Paris, and also some 
remarkable ones in the Russian Imperial Museum. 
Joun Priagort, Jun., F.S.A. 


In the Castle of Erbach, situated about twelve 
English miles north of Eberbach, on the Neckar, 
and in the centre of the Odenwald, there are 
three tilting helmets with their tournament crests 
still attached to them, and in the same state as 
when they were used. ‘These crests are made 
of light wood or pasteboard, and are between 
three and four feet high, and have rather a comic 
appearance. I forget to whom they belonged, 
but I remember that one had the usual wings, 
and another the very common horns (or re 
spreading out on each side of a central crest. 
imagine that the crest was very seldom used in 
battle, the knights being distinguished by their 
banners; but when used, then small, made of iron, 
and screwed into the helmet. The castle I men- 
tion is the residence of the Counts of Erbach- 


| Erbach; it contains an extraordinary collection 


of antlers, chiefly monstrosities, and is well worth 
visiting when stopping at Heidelberg. 
NEPHRITE. 


The crest worn on the helmet was carved in 


| necessarily serious increase of weight to the helm, 


In the register-book of St. Alban’s is a beauti- | 


ful drawing of Robert Chamberlain, esquire to 
Henry V. c. 1417. His bascinet rises to a point, 
upon which is placed a hollow tube to receive the 
panache, or plume of feathers. The head of the 
effigy of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 


precluded its being made of iron. Illustrations of 
crests attached to the helmet may be seen on the 
stall-plates at Westminster Abbey and St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and in most books on heraldry, 


| &c. What F. M. S. alludes to, as having seen in 


ce. 1435, in the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick (one | 


of the finest effigies extant), rests on a fine tilting 
helmet. 

John Lord Lysle, K.G., has a curious crest on 
his garter-plate, @ mill-stone arg. pecked sable. 
The Saracen’s head of the Bourchiers is shown on 
several of their garter-plates. 

Mr. Lower, in his Curiosities of Heraldry, says 
that the crest of one of the Echingham family, 


“a demi-lion rampant,” on a helmet in Eching- | 
ham church, Sussex, is of wood; and that of a | 


knight of the Pelham family in Laughton Church, 
Sussex (a peacock), is of iron. Boutell, in his 
Heraldry Historical and Popular (Bentley, 1864), 


gives a good many engravings of crests on helms, | 


and there is a fine plate of the same in Lacroix’s 
Les Arts au Moyen Age, Paria, 1869 (84). 


Your correspondent is quite right in suppos- | 
ing that the crown of the helmet was sometimes | 


fashioned into the shape of some heraldic monster. 
Mr. Boutell (Arms and Armour, 268) engraves a 


an engraving, was probably a winged helmet—a 
form not uncommon in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and a specimen of which is in the 
Tower Armoury. These wings were of iron. Some 
of the antique Roman helmets had animals on 
them wrought in metal ; but these, and the above- 
mentioned wings, were not heraldic crests. 


P. E. Masey. 


There are in the collection of the Palazzo Pre- 
torio here in Florence two helmets, both of which 
have the tops fashioned into crests. One is very 
remarkable, and certainly resembles the helmets 
figured by Kaulbach and other German artists. It 
is of the fifteenth century. The present Marquis of 
Westminster has had it faithfully copied in metal, 
and it is now in his possession. W. B.S. 

Palazzo Giugni, Florence, Jan. 12, 1870, 


Your correspondent F, M. S. will find a great 
variety of crests on helmets above the coats of 
arms of the principal royal and noble houses of 
Europe in— 

“Historia Insignium illustrium seu operis Heraldici 


fine sixteenth century Italian example of the sort | pars Specialis, etc. autore Philippo Jacobo Spenero D, 
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Francofurti ad Man. Impensiis Joannis Davidis Zunneri, 
1680.” 
Likewise some in — 

“Der Weisz Kunig. Eine Erzehlung von den Thaten 
Kaiser Maximilian des Ersten, von Marx Treitzsaur- 
wein,” 
with many curious woodcuts by Hans Burgmair, 
where a knight armed cap-a-pie is — 
with a crested belmet. fs. die Ete 


Amongst the reproductions in the South Court 
of the South Kensington Museum F. M. 8. will 
find a copy of the helmet of Francis I. and others 
rising into a crest in the way he mentions. 

Frank Reve Fowxe. 

74, Warwick Gardens, Kensington. 


DUKE OF SCHOMBERG’S MONUMENT. 
(4 8. iv. 540.) 
In answer to Mr. Ponsonsy’s inquiry, some of 
the efforts and entreaties made to induce the 
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descendants of Frederick Duke of Schomberg to | 


erect a monument to his memory are recorded in 
Mason’s History of St. Patrick's Church, Dublin 
(1820), and will be found in the appendix of notes 
to that volume (A. 1. li.). 

Swift seems to have written officially as well 
as individually to the Countess of Holderness 
{the granddaughter of the illustrious duke), but 
without the courtesy of an answer. In May 172! 
the dean wrote to Lord Carteret characteristically 
as follows: — ; 


“The great Duke of Schomberg is buried under the 
altar in my cathedral. My Lady Holderness is my old 
acquaintance, and I writ to her about a small sum to 
make a monument for her grandfather. I writ to her 
myself: and also there was a letter from the dean and 
chapter, to desire she would order a monument to be 
raised for him in my cathedral. It seems Mildmay, now 
Lord Fitzwalter, her husband, is a covetous fellow; or, 
whatever is the matter, we have no answer. I desire 
you will tell Lord Fitzwalter ‘that, if he will not send 
fifty pounds to make a monument for the old duke, I and 
the chapter will erect a small cne of ourselves for ten 
pounds ; wherein it shall be expressed that the posterity 
of the duke, naming particularly Lady Holderness and 
Mr. Mildmay, not having the generosity to erect a monu- 
ment, we have done it ourselves.’ And if for an excuse 
they pretend they will send for his body, let them know 
it is mine: and rather than send it, I will take up the 
bones and make of it a skeleton, and put it in my register 
office, to be a memorial of their baseness to all posterity. 
This I expect your excellency will tell Mr. Mildmay, or, 
as you now call him, Lord Fitzwalter: and I expect 
likewise that he will let Sir Conyers D’Arcy know how 
ill I take his neglect in this matter, although, to do him 
justice, he averred ‘that Mildmay was so avaricious a 
wretch that he would let his own father be buried with- 
out a coffin to save charges.’” 


Swift’s letter to the Countess of Holderness, to 
which he alludes in the foregoing, is entered in 


the book of chapter-minutes, and is as follows : — 
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“ Madam,—I took the liberty of writing to your Lady- 
ship, some years ago, upon the score of an old acquain- 
tance; but you were not so good as to return me an 
answer, although my letter were altogether intended to 
the honour of your Ladyship’s family, and particularly 
of that great person the Duke of Schomberg, your grand- 
father, whose body lies in a vault of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, where I have the honour to be dean. 

“ The chapter andjI having reflected with much con- 
cern that the remains of a general so renowned all over 
Europe, and so highly deserving both of England and 
this kingdom, should lie obscurely without any monu- 
ment over him, have made a formal order in full as- 
sembly, whereof I send you a copy annexed, that I should 
be desired to represent this matter to your Ladyship, and 
to request that you would please to assign what moderate 
sum you think fit to erect a plain marble monument over 
his grave : it shall be submitted to your Ladyship whether 
you will chuse to get an epitaph drawn by some friend 
of your own, or leave it to us. 

“Your Ladyship may be firmly assured that the 
money, be it more or less, shall be laid out with the 
utmost good management, because it is a matter which 
the chapter and I have much at heart. 

“I send this letter under cover to Sir Conyers D’Arcy, 
being wholly ignorant where to address your Ladyship. 

“IT am, with great respect, 
“ Madam, &c. 

“ Deanery House, J. 3” 
May 22, 1729.” 


These and, we may presume, other remon- 
strances having proved futile, the dean in the 


| year 1731 erected the monument which still holds 


a conspicuous place in the aisle of St. Patrick’s 
Cacia —e large plain slab of black marble, 
fixed high in the wall, bearing the following 
inscription : — 

“ Hic infra situm est corpus Freperict Ducts DE 
ScnoyBere ad Budindum occisi, A.p. 1690. 
Decanus et Capitulum maximopere etiam et etiam petie- 
runt ut heredes Ducis monumentum in memoriam pa- 
rentis erigendum curarent. Sed postquam per epistolas, 
per amicos diu ac sepe orando nil profecere hunc demum 
lapidem statuerunt: saltem ut scias hospes ubinam ter- 

rarum 
ScHONBERGENSES cineres delitescunt. 
Plus potuit fama virtutis apud alienos quam sanguinis 
proximitas apud suos. A.D, 1731.” 

Caustic as these lines are, Swift informs us in 
a letter to the Countess of Suffolk (July 24,1731) 
that he had omitted passages which had much 
bitterness in them, and that he had done so by 
the advice of his chapter. One of these omissions, 
Dr. Delany tells us, was as follows :—Instead of 
“‘saltem ut scias hospes,” ete., it stood thus: 
“Saltem ut sciat viator indignabundus quali in 
cellula tanti ductoris cineres delitescunt.” 

Robert Matcomson. 
Court Place, Carlow. 


Will Con. Ponsonsy excuse me if I venture to 
express a doubt whether Frederic Armand de 
Schonberg when he came to England changed his 
family name to Schomberg ? 

I have now before me two proofs that if the 
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change was made, it was not at all events per- 
manently or uniformly adhered to. The first is a 
letter dated Lisburne, Dec. 30, 1689 (some time 
therefore after the Marshal came to this country), 
recommending the appointment of a commissioner 
in Ireland “for the better carrying on of their 
Majesties’ service,” and signed in a bold hand 
“Schonberg.” The other proof 1s an interesting 
document, written apparently by the secretary of 
Duke Charles, 1692-3, headed and indorsed— 
“Projet pour la Campagne prochaine donné par 
le Duc de Schonberg.” I may also refer to a por- 
trait by Faithorne of Fred. Arm. Duke of Schon- 
berg, but I believe this is the only instance where 
the name is so spelt in a print. _ &. 
Chelsea. 


James Brsserr (4 S. iii. 32, 206; v. 19.)— 
In the sort of omnium gatherum, under the above 
heading, by an octogenarian, au erroneous suppo- 
sition is hazarded, which perhaps he will allow 
a septuagenarian, who is well acquainted with 
the locality introduced, to rectify. The writer 
speaks of Mr. Magnis’s boarding-school, Barr, near 
Walsall, and adds “now, I think, a nunnery.” 
Mr. Wrieut has confounded Barr with Oscott, 
distant from it about two miles, The old college 
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se trompe en attribuant la raison A la rigueur du climat. 
J’ai remarqué plus haut que le froid n'est pas plus ex- 
cessif en Islande qu’en Danemarck; ainsi les serpens 
pourroient done bien y vivre. Quoi qu'il en soit, il est 
stir qu'il ne s'y en trouve point, et je ne pense pas que 
l’on y en porte jamais.” 

This is in tome i. p. 326 of the following 
book : — 

“ Description historique, civile et politique, de I'Islande, 
avec des observations critiques sur [histoire naturelle de 
cette isle, donnée par M. Anderson. Ouvrage traduit de 
Yallemand de M. Horrebow, qui y a été envoyé par 
le Roi de Danemarck. ‘Tomes ii. Paris, 1766.” 

Perhaps some one can supply the heading of 
this unique chapter, and the chapter itself, as 
they stand in the original work. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


AN UNNOTICED Fragment By Dean Swirt 
(4% S. vy. 4.) — Mr. C. W. Sutton must excuse 
me if, before I can accept the fragment he pro- 
duces from the Morning Herald of October 11, 
1827, as a genuine production of Dean Swift, I 
venture to ask for some information as to the 
evidence on which it is so attributed. Does the 
Morning Herald (I have not the file to refer to) 


| give any explanation as to the source from whence 


at Oscott, some years after its inmates had removed | 


to the new college near Erdington, was converted 
by Bishop. Ullathorne in 1851, not exactly into a 
nunnery, butinto an orphanage for female orphans 
placed under the care of the Sisters of Mercy. I 
have no doubt that the orphanage at Old Oscott is 
the supposed nunnery. F. C. H. 
“SNAKES CONSPICUOUS BY THEIR ABSENCE” 
(4" S. iv. 561.)—Prefixing, for the sake of dis- 
tinctness, the above heading, I offer from my 


papers the following extracts by way of reply to | 


that query of Mr. Harry Sanpers which is the 
first of those headed “ Quotations wanted ” : — 

1. “Chap. Ixxii. Concerning Snakes—No snakes of 
any kind are to be met with throughout the whole 
island,” 


Below is the following foot-note : — 


“Mr, Anderson says it is owing to the excessive cold 
that no snakes are found in Iceland.” 


This is in p. 91 of a book bearing the follow- 
ing title-page :— 

“The Natural History of Iceland : containing a parti- 
eular and accurate Account of the different Soils, burning 
Mountains, Minerals, Vegetables, Metals, Stones, Beasts, 
Birds, and Fishes; together with the Disposition, Cus- 
toms, and Manner of Living of the Inhabitants. Inter- 
spersed with an Account of the Island, by Mr. Anderson, 
late Burgo-Master of Hamburgh. To which is added a 
Meteorological Table, with Remarks. ‘Translated from 
the Danish Original of Mr. N. Horrebow; and illus- 
trated with a New General Map of the Island. London 
++ +++ MDCCLYVIII.” 

2. “Chapitre Ixxii—Des Serpens.—Il n’y a pas de 


it came, and whether the original was printed 
or in manuscript; and if the latter, whether 
it was in the Dean's autograph? External evi- 
dence is certainly required to support its authen- 
ticity, fur the internal is anything but satisfac- 
tory. The letter is much more like the production 
of an imitator and enemy of the Dean than of 
that great writer himself. It has neither the 
Dean’s original points or power of writing, and is 
a very inferior composition. Then is it at all 
probable that Swift, referring to himself, would 
say that he had the good fortune not to embar- 
rass himself much (during the course of his 


| ministry) about the cure of souls; that, had he 


not sworn the peace against the malign aspect of 
a little lawyer of that city (Dublin), he had been 


| put out of countenance all the days of his life, if 


serpens en Islancle, comme dit fort bien l’Auteur; mais il | 


not struck quite dead; and further, that he de- 
signed to pay a speedy visit to London, and could 
laugh, ridicule, and flatter them (the English) 
into what he pleased—some he’d bamboozle, others 
he'd drink into compliance, and in short, whilst 
punning, wit, and impudence were above ground 
(they need) never fear? This is the language 
surely of a would-be satirist of Swift and not 
of Swift himself. Till, therefore, some evidence 
is given of the genuineness of what Mr, C. W. 
Surron styles “this characteristic letter by the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s,” I do not think it will 
have much chance of being included in the next 
edition of Swift's works. 

Swift, it must be remembered, had many imi- 
tators of more or less cleverness and popularity. 
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One of the best imitations of him that I am ac- 
uainted with, and that not a servile one, is “ the 
edication to Pope Clement the 11th,” prefixed 

to Steele’s Account of the State of the Roman 

Catholic Re ligion throughout the World, and which, 

though Steele's name is attached to it, is known 

to have been written by Bishop Hoadly. That 
and another short piece or two are the salt and 
condiment of the Bishop’s works in three porten- 
tous folios, which always appear to me, when I see 
them fixed on a shelf, as a literary mausoleum, 
dedicated to Low Church controversy. 

Jas. CROSSLEY. ° 

[ Before this letter appeared in “ N. & Q.” we consulted 
the Morning Herald of that date, where it is printed with- 
out any editorial remark as to the source whence it was 
obtained.—Eb. | 

Tue Dunmow Fritcn (4 8, iv. 194, 262; 
vy. 19.)—Dr. Bell, in his Shakespeare's Puck (i. 17), 
says the custom of hanging up flitches, perhaps as 
a reward for fecundity in the marriage state, is 
interwoven into the earliest popular antiquities of 
the Romans; for Spence, in his Polymetis (p. 286), 
has the following passage : — 

“Alba Longa is a place where 2neas met with the 
white sow and thirty pigs, and here was a very fine flitch 
of bacon kept in the chief temple even to Augustus’s 
time, as I find recorded in that excellent historian Diony- 
sius Halicarnassensis,” 

This sow with thirty pigs was an emblem of 
fertility (Montfauc. A. Z. i. 323.) According to 
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tradition, a sow was the means of the brine-spring | 


of Liineburg, and part of her is still preserved 
there, the date of which must be fixed before the 
Christian era. Some of the bones boiled and 
charred are preserved in a lanthorn over the green- 


baize table of the room of assembly, hence termed | 


the “ Schincken-stube” or ham-room. Dr. Bell 
copied the inscription on this lanthorn — 
“Hic tibi cernere licet reliquias Porci qui primus 
aquarum, que Luneburge Salzex scatent, repertor dici- 
” 


Swine were held in great veneration in the 
North, and the sacrifice of this animal was fre- 
uently demanded by the deities of Italy. In 
ettau and Temme’s J olkssagen (ii. 25) is an ac- 
count of the offering of a flitch of bacon by the 
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statement, that the monks of this abbey were 
affected by the statute of mortmain, is erroneous. 
What is Mr. Bepo’s authority for this assertion ? 
and where does Lewis contradict himself on this 
point? I know all he says at p. 34 of his his- 
tory. 

I did not admit that a mason would be wanted 
in repairing the old houses. Mr. Beno evidently 
confounds a mason with a plasterer. The calcu- 
lation entered into by Mr. Bepo does not over- 
throw my statement that the average rent was 
about ten shillings a house. I took the known 
rental of twenty-three houses, all I could ascer- 
tain. Mr. Bepo takes the rent of one only of 
these twenty-three, and quietly assumes that it 
was “a good house,” and inhabited by a man 
“belonging to one of the best families.” The 
house may or may not have been a good house 
(its position in Hogmarket Lane is not much in 
its favour), and the Dryland who inhabited it 
(qy. owned it after the Dissolution?) may or may 
not have been the Dryland referred to by Mr. 
BEpo. 

Where does Southouse or any other historian 
say these twenty-three houses were only “ the 
important houses”? One of them produced 
nothing annually, yet I am required to believe 
this was “an important house.” If it were, what 
did the unimportant ones fetch? Surely the 
abbot must have paid people to live in them. 

J. M. CowPEr. 

Portrait oF Dr. Warts (4 8, iv. 452.)—A 
portrait, engraved by S. Freeman, agreeing with 
the description of J. C. J. may be found in G. G. 
Cunningham's Lives of Eminent and LIilustrious 
Englishmen, 1837, iv. 28€ OG. We 

“Tue Forest Scnoot Magazine” (4" §. vy. 
14.)—With reference to the query of your corre- 
spondent, I hasten to assure him, in the absence of 
the editor, that this magazine is “still in exist- 
ence,” and that its promoters will, no doubt, be 


ue 


| happy to hear from him after the 17th of Jan., 


heathen Prussians to Percunnos, their mighty | 


deity :— 

“A mighty deity of the heathen Prussians was Per- 
cunnos. An eternal fire was kept burning before him, 
fed by oak billets. He was the god of thunder and of 
fertility, and he was therefore invoked for rain and fair 
weather ; and in thunderstorms a flitch of bacon ( Speck- 
seite) was offered to him.” 

Joun Pieeot, Jun. 

GuILp or Masons At FaversHam Apsey (4% 

S. iv. 310, 374, 460, 519, 576.)\—Mr. Beno is 
welcome to the last word on this subject if he 
will only give an authority for it. In his last 


the day on which the school reassembles. 
I’, Bartow Guy, Heap Master. 

MARRIAGE IN A PresspyTerRrAN Cuurca (4" 
S. iv. 477.)—Scots marriages in church are not 
quite so uncommon as G. R. supposes. About 
two years ago at Northesk church, Musselburgh, 
the parish minister married four or five couples in 
one day. In St. Vigeans’ parish, county Forfar, 
it is still the practice, at least among the fisher 
community, to get married in church. These are 
staunch church folks, exceedingly tenacious of 
old customs, and for the most part consider a 
marriage celebrated in their house no marriage at 
all. At the church of Guthrie, another parish in 
the same presbytery, marriages have been cele- 
brated within the last two or three years to my 


communication to “N, & Q.” he says Lewis's | knowledge. I have never heard of a marriage in 
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a Presbyterian Dissenting place of worship, but I | 
daresay a larger acquaintance would furnish many 
additional proofs that this custom, which our 
over-zealous Protestantism has too long dis- 
countenanced, is not now very rare in the church 
of Scotland. Wels 

Saryrp, 1595 (4 S. y. 33.)—In defence of a 
valuable work from which I have received much 
aid, allow me to assure L. that Bchn’s edition of 
Lowndes does furnish notices of both the works to 
which he calls attention. I will direct him to 
the articles, leaving the rest of his query to the 
rey. gentleman of “whom he requests it. Under 
the heading “Satires” L. will find in the first 
notice the work t to which he alludes :— 

“A pleasant Satyre or Poesie, wherein is discovered 
the Catholicon of Spayne and the chief Leaders of the 
League, finelie fetched over and laid open in their 
Colours. Newly turned out of French into English. 
London: 1595, 4to.” 

This satire was entitled by its French author 
Satire Menippée. 

For Tamerlane, see, under that heading, among 
other references, one to Bec, Jean du. There L. 
will find this notice :— 

“ Bec, Jean du, Abbot of Mortimer, History of the 
Great Emperour Tamerlane, newly translated out of 
French into English by H. M. 1597, 4to, pp. 265. War- 
ton observes, that probably the story of Tamerlane was 
introduced into our literature by means of this work.” 

Jd. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

“THREE DIALOGUES ON THE AMUSEMENTS OF 
CLeRGYMEN ” (4 S. iv. 530.)—I remember, when 
a boy at Cheam school many years ago, having 
this little book placed in my hands by the late 
Rey. James Wilding, the then master, as the 
work of William Gilpin, who formerly kept the 
same school. It is not indeed included in the 
list of his works given in Rese’s Bi —— 
Dictionary. There was a tradition amongst us 
boys, that Gilpin was the original Dr. Syntax, 
and that the Tour in Search of the Picture sque Was 
composed in ridicule of his Tour to the Lakes. 
His friend, Col. Mitford the historian, mentioned 
in the letter given by your correspondent, was 
educated at the same school. 

Ricwarp Hirt Sanpys. 

89, Chancery Lane. 

Tue Lavrrate’s Morro (4 S, iv. 378.)~— 
Either Mr. Tennyson or the compositor in the 
Pall Mall Gazette has, by wrongly y spe slling one 
word, made this motto mean what it was in- 
tended not to mean. Guwyr, “men,” is put in the 
place of Gwir, “truth;” so that the words stand 
Y Gwyr yn erbyn y byd, “ The men against the 
world,” in place of Y Gwir yn erbyn y byd, “The 
truth against the world.” If Mr. Tennyson has 
geyr in his entrance-hall, it is simply a mistake, 
such as is often made when W relsh words are 


‘intended to be used by those who do not know 
the language or do not use a dictionary. 

“The men against the world” might imply 
that those using the motto were men who defy 
the world; or if physical force was a notion not 
adopted, it would teach that “men” (the majority, 
I suppose), were the authority, not truth —an 
opinion which you certainly would not endorse in 
3.8 @” LaLivs. 

James Tetrer (3S, xii. 242, 352, 451, 533; 
4% S, i. 108, 249.)—I have already had my say 
as to this poet, yet I desire, with your permission, 
to add the following note, considering it, in con- 
nection with the subject, worthy of preservation 
in your pages :— 

“It was a sight in itself for an observer, fond of the 
queerer etchings of human character, to get his eye on 
Telfer at a Newcastle book-stall. There was about him 
the port of a tranquil, modest man. His rain-beaten 
white hat, telling of a deal of wet weather about Saugh- 
tree and Daston Burn; the well wauket folds of his 
auld gray plaid hitched over his left shoulder; his big, 
awkward framework, with that unpresuming pock-pitted 
face, and the knowing look and sign of inward comfort 
with which he handled and keeked between the rarer old 
books, would have given the hint to an observer of cha- 
racter that this vacation visitor was not a clown, but had 
the subtle something of the ‘grand old name of gentle- 
man’ about him,” 


It may be interesting to your correspondent 
Mr. J. H. Drxon, to whom your readers are in- 
debted for the “ first asking’ respecting James 
Telfer, to know that the above quotation is part 
of a very kindly notice of his “ friend and fellow 
balladist,” Mr. Robert White, which appeared in 
the Newcastle Daily Journal of October 4, 1869. 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tue Porase “Dear Me” (4% §. v. 41.) — 
Many years ago, when I was in Italy, I used to 
hear “continually, in conversation w 3 Italians, the 
energetic exclamation Dio mio! (“ My God” !) 
Pronounced rapidly, it used <im to fall upon 
my earas “ Dear me”; and it struck me, at that 
time, as being probably the origin of our unmean- 
ing English ejaculation. J. E. J. 


AXTELL oF BERKHAMPSTEAD (4 8. iv. 478.)— 
The registers of Great Berkhampstead supply the 
following facts: — 

“William Axtill married Dorritie Symons, 1 Oct. 

619. 
: Danniell, y* sonne of William Axtill was baptized y* 
26 of May, 1622.” 

The name, spelt in various ways, is of frequent 
occurrence in the registers, the first pee being 
the baptism of John Axtell in 156: }, and the last 
the burial of Anne Axtel, an almshouse woman, in 
1734. I think the parents of the above W illiam 
Axtill were married in 1585, July 8—viz. William 
Axtell and Alice King ; but possibly he may have 
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been the issue of one or other of the followin 
marriages : — 
“John Axtell and Katherine Littleboy, 31 Aug. 1560. 
John Axtell and Agnes Monox, 14 April 1561.” 
Cuar.es J. Rosrnson. 


iia 
5 


Norton Canon Vicarage. 

Lonpon Stite Hovse (4 8, iv. 561.)\—This 
house has a stone in front bearing date 1660, and I 
have been informed that it was used as a pest-house 





at the time of the Plague of London ; and after that | 


it was used as an inn for travellers; and also that 
the house, with a parcel of land, &c. &c., was given 
by Queen Anne to a man of the name of Hammett 
for services rendered at the time of the Plague. 
This information however is doubtful, and prompts 
me to trouble you for more reliable information, 
for which I shall feel truly grateful. Within the 
last seventy years the house bore the arms of the 
City of London on the front. 
EpwArp VERNUM. 

“ CRUMBLE” 

S. v. 


In ToroGrarnicat Names (4" 
72.)—In my communication referred to, 
there is a misprint: for alth read altt (the Geelic 
word that in composition appears as alt or ault 
dropping one ¢ as the English words “full” ard 
“fill” drop one? in “ fulfil ”’). 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 


Tue Srvarts anp Freemasonry (4" S. iii. 
532; iv. 20, 136, 536; v. 42.)—Notwithstanding 
Brother Joun YARKER’s remarks, I believe Mr. 
PINKERTON to be perfectly correct in stating that 
Freemasonry only dates from 1717. It was then 
manufactured by Drs. Desaguliers, Anderson, and 
Co.; and I am not aware of any of the passwords 
and signs which we now have being used by the 
operative Masons before that date. We have 
many words: the old Masons, as well as the other 
crafts, had a word, but what it was I cannot say, 
and I have had no proof that Brother YARKER 
knows. The Stuarts therefore, before 1717, could 
not use what did not exist. As to the remark, 
“the proofs unfortunately are not susceptible of 
introduction to your pages,” that, in my eyes, is 
a paltry dodge; although I can easily understand 
that “proofs” which only exist in a heated ima- 
gination, are rather difficult of introduction to 
any pages. Brother Yarxer has already made 
so many mistakes, that I could place no reliance 
upon what he says unless it was otherwise sup- 

rted. Mr. Prykerton no doubt hits hard, but 
Masonic pretensions require it—like the cats, they 
seem to have nine lives. W. P. Bucway. 

Glasgow. 

“Rue with a Dirrerence” wv “ Hamirr” 
4" 8. iv. 559.)—I trust most sincerely that Mr. 
KEAT'S view of this very interesting passage may 

not be regarded as final. 

1. Mr. Sxear argues that the difference, in- 
dicated by Shakspeare, consists in the spelling:; 


but Ophelia does not say “you will spell it dif- 
ferently,” but “you must wear it with a differ- 
ence.” I conclude, therefore, that the thing to 
be worn is rue in both cases, but that the ques- 
tion of what that difference consists in remains 
open for the reader's investigation. I incline 
very strongly to the heraldic view, because it is 
correct to speak of coat armour as “worn witha 
difference,” and of nothing else that I know of. 
2. It is obvious that Shakspeare designed to 
draw a distinction between the Queen in Hamlet 


| and Ophelia, and that distinction must be sought 


for in their moral characters, as evolving the cir- 
cumstances under which the language of flowers 
is applied to each person; for Ophelia “ fits” her 
documents. 

3. In the passage quoted from Richard II. 
Act IIT. Se. 4, I do not find any distinction of 
meaning, but only an extension of meaning: thus, 


| “rue is the sour herb of grace, and it stands for 


sorrow.” Here are not two meanings, but one 
explanation of the language of flowers, nor is 
there any allusion to wearing it. Queen Isabel 


| dropped a tear, and it is to produce the plant of 





sorrow. 

4. Inclining to the “heraldic” theory, I con- 
tinue thus: When Ophelia takes rue for herself, 
it is in its defined character of “‘herb-grace; she 
can wear it o’ Sundays,” with all purity and fit- 
ness. Not so the Queen; her rue is “ differenced” 
(an heraldic term) by the consciousness of guilt, 
and it would be mockery for her to wear “ herb- 
grace o’ Sundays.” Ophelia wears her rue to 
preserve the recollections of an indulgent parent 
and an affectionate lover; the Queen’s rue is to 
augment, by bitter recollections, the pangs of a 
guilty conscience, to preserve the memory of a 


| murdered husband and an exiled son. To Ophelia 


rue is a consolation, to the Queen a penance. 


4. . 


A Comptete “ Frasco” (3"* S. vi. 306.) _ The 
following cutting gives a somewhat different 
account of the origin of this phrase from that 
given by your correspondent as above. Perhaps 
it would be as well to keep both versions : — 


“One of the French papers gives the following account 
of the origin of the expression, ‘To make a complete 
fiasco.” A Germar one day, seeing a glassblower at his 
occupation, thoug nothing could be easier than glass- 
blowing, and that he could soon do it as well as the other. 
He accordingly commenced operations by blowing vigor- 
ously, but could only produce a sort of pear-shaped 
balloon or little flask ( fiasco). The second attempt had 
a similar result, and so on until fiasco after fiasco had 
been made. Hence arose the expression which we not 
unfrequently have occasion to use when describing the 
result of our private and public undertakings.” — Pall 
Mail Gazette, Dec. 20, 1869, 

C. W. 8. 


Picxerines, Etc. (4% S. vy. 33.) —Can E. P. 
give the early form (or forms) of Pickeridge? 
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As to Broxa and Silpho: the former, temp. 
Henry I., was written Brocesay ; in the Abbot's 
Book (Ww hitby) Broc chesay, Brocchese y, Broc- 


chesei, &c.; in 1146, Brokes say ; ; in 1316, Broke- 
sey; &c. This termination, varying through a, ay, 
ey, et, ete, may be either Anglian or Old Danish. 
In Tordisa, Thordisa, other ancient forms of which 


are Thordesay, Tordsay, Thordeisa (the old 
name of what is now East Row Beck, near 
Whitby), I have no doubt it is O. N. 4, river, 
stream. If Anglian, the a or ey will mean islet, 


the name for w hich, as formed by a stream whe- 
ther constantly or only periodically, is in this 
district almost invariably holm. Thus, there must 
be some forty or fifty holms in Cleveland alone. 
Brock (or Broch, in its more ancient form) is a 
prefix of freque nt occurrence in the district Broxa 
lies in; and in some instances it would seem to be 
@ personal name, as in Brotton, Broughton, both 
formerly Broctun. In Broch-hole Beck, Brock- 
rigg, &c., the animal probably supplies the name. 
On the whole, I think that, as Thordisa is “Thord’s 
stream,”’ Brocchesay is fully as likely to be 
stream as Badger’s island. I may add that, 
close vicinity to Broxa, the local names Thirley, 
Thirlsey, Hella, Cockrah occur. Silpho, in the 
Abbot’s Book, and in a deed dated 1146, is written 
Silfhou; in 1316 it stands Silfou; in 1396 Silf- 
how. The suffix in this case is, beyond doubt, 
the O. N. haugr, N. haug, Sw. hég, Dan. héj, 
Jutl. Ayv, &e.  Silf may be the O. Dan. Silvi, or 
Anglian Sealf. The fact that the Scand. houe is 
suffixed in many instances, in the district in ques- 
tion, to Anglian names is both patent and inter- 


srock’s 


esting I instance only in G ~~ Howe (Angl. 
Glappa or Clappa) near Skelt yn, Lil-houe (Angl. 
Lilla), Basin Howe (Angl. Basing or Besing), 


Se xhow (Angl. Sexa), 


Potto (anciently Pothow, 
Pottowe ; Ang 


Putta)—all in Cleveland. Gnipe 


Howe, Swart-houe or Swarth Howe (two or 
three of the name), Stanghow (two of the 
name), and many others, are O. Dan. in both their 
elements Ni ature ally, out of the vast number of 
conspicuous objects which most of these “Cel- 
tic” burial-mounds or houes are, not a few would 


be specially named 


many of the 


by the Anglian colonists, and 
» probably renamed by the Scandi- 


navian s ttler rs. I have been able to trac nly 
three of the Anglian names of places with ny 
certainty. The Anglian names of Houes still 
surviving become, therefore, doubly interesting 


J.C, ATKINSON 


Danby in Cleveland. 


FANQUEI AND Pane (4 


ho 
th Sy, 


32.)\—Your cor- 
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| 517; 
in | 


respondent will find th: it the common interpreta- | 


tion of 
correct. 
an animal, 

several mean 
guage) a f 


the Chinese phrases which he quotes h 
Fan is derived from pan, the claws 
and feen, a field. The word has 
ings, amongst which (in vulgar lan- 
reigner. 


of 


' 


Kwet is the 194th radical, 
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and has most decidedly the diabolical meaning 
generally assigned to it. Two more civil modes 
of designating visitors from afar in use among the 
celestials are e jin and fan jin. The first of these 
characters is composed of ¢a, great, and kung, a 
bow, and apparently indicates, as has been pointed 
out by Mr. Chalmers in his Origin of the Chinese, 
that the first foreigners with whom the inhabi- 
tants of the Middle Kingdom had intercourse 
were armed with larger and more formidable 
weapons than the natives themselves. Pang will 
be found under the 163rd radical, and means a 
smaller state. It is used in contradistinction to 
kwo,a kingdom. Thus Morrison gives kwo literally 
greater and lesser states, metaphorically kingdoms 
generally. 

Should this answer not fully satisfy your cor- 
respondent, no doubt some of your collaborateurs 
will give him further information. 

W.E. A.A, 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 
“TrreE LADIES PLAYING AT Batt” (4% §. iv. 
vy. 23.) — Mr. C. W. BArKtey’s verse from 
recitation is the first of the common version of 
“ The Cruel Brother.” 

Vix evidently confounds this ballad with that 
of “Binnorie” or “The Cruel Sister.” He has 
quoted the Irish version of the latter, as given by 
Miss Brooke in her Reliques of Irish Poetry. (See 
Bell's Early Ballads, p. 206.) 

I have heard the first verse of another version 
of “‘ The Three Ladies ” in Forfarshire : — 

“ There were three sisters playin’ at the ba’, 

Wi a hech hey an’ a lillie gay ; 
There cam a knicht an’ lookt ower the wa’, 
An’ the primrose springs sweetly. 
Sing Annct, an’ Marret,* an’ fair Maisrie,+ 
An’ the dew hangs i’ the wood, gay ladie.” 
W. F. 


jth S. iv. 


; 


, 


Neorocism: “Bore:” “™ Wrrine” ( 
408, 523.)—I think “ bore ” simply means to ke ep 
on penetrating, as if with a gimlet—the sense 
given to it in the dictionaries: a painful process, 





whether considered physically or mentally. In 
the streets one hears the expression “I'll wire 
into you”; signifying either “ I'll thrash you,” 
or “I'll take you down.” I: uppose “ wiring,” 
thus applied, is an intensified kind of “1 oring, 
as if to ae rce with a red- ire = - 

Our readers ar rred to a paper on » las x 
Cant, and Vi ilzar Words,” in “ N. & Q.” 2"¢ 8, viii. 4 
in which will be found an extract from one of 
Prince Consort's speeches, where effective use is made 
the word “ bore.”—Ep. “N. & Q. 

Harnotp Famity (4 S. v. 32.) Che follow- 
ing information is at Mr. ITAronn’ vice: 

Harold of Cherell will be found in the Heral 
Visitations of Wiltshire, at the British Mu l, 
1165 fo. 21, and 1445 fo. 100 b. 

* Margaret. + Marjor 
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A printed pedigree of the Earl of Harold occurs | 
at p. 166 of Blore’s History and Antiquities of | 
Rutland. 

And in vol. ii. of Robson’s British Herald I | 
find the following entries :— 

Harold or Harrold [Ireland]: Argt. a fesse | 
between three mullets of six points gu. Crest. A 


gate ppr. 

Harold [Ireland]: Gu. a fesse between three 
etoiles argt. 

Harold [Ireland]: Argt. a fesse gu. between 
three mullets vert. 

Harold [Ireland]: Argt. a fesse between three 
crescents gu. 

Harold or Harrould [Salop]: Vert. a fesse flory 
counter flory or. 

Harold, Harould, and Harrold: Same arms. 
Crest, a hawk’s lure ppr. 

Harold {Suffolk}: Gu. an escarbuncle between 
two etoiles or. 

Harold: Gu. a 
etoiles or. 

Harold: Gu. an escarbuncle or between three 
etoiles of the second. 

Harold : Gu. a cross moline ermine. 

Harold: Gu. three crosses moline ermine. 

Harold: Or two bars (another bends) gu. 

Frank Reve Fowke. 

74, Warwick Gardens, Kensington. 

I beg to refer your correspondent Mr. T. R. 
Harotp for an ample authentic account of the 
Irish family of Harold to my History and Anti- 
quities of Limerick, pp. 141-2. 

Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 


fesse argt. between three 


Limerick, 


Oty Frencn Worps: “Bortr” (4" §. iv. 
96, 178, 341, 541; v. 24.)—As regards this word, 
which has lately been referred to more than once 
in your columns, a reference to the arms of the 
old Lincolnshire family of Bolle (sometimes spelt 
Bolles) in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage will clearly 
illustrate and confirm Mr. Payne’s rendering. 
The armorial bearings are—“ Az, out of three 
cups, or, as many boars’ heads, couped, arg.” 
The family was originally of Swineshead, which 

robably accounts for the addition of the boars’ 

eads to the bolles, bowls or cups, in the shield. 
Can any correspondent obligingly quote the date 
of the grant of the arms, and state if there is any 
record of the family, in common with their name, 
being of French or Norman origin? It may not 
be uninteresting to mention that of the senior 
branch of this house came Sir John Bolle, Knt., 
of Haugh, co. Lincoln, who distinguished himself 
at the siege of Cadiz in 1596, and was by tradi- 
tion the hero of the ballad written about that 
period, preserved in Dr. Perey’s Relics of Ancient 

English Poetry, entitled “The Spanish Lady’s | 
Love for an Englishman.” W. E. B. 


GorTHe on Lorp Brroy anp WALTER Scorr 
(4% S. v. 10.)—In this article Goethe is recorded 
tc have said : — 

“ The ode on the death of General Moore is one of the 
most beautiful poems of Byron. Shelley must have been 
a narrow-minded fellow not to feel this. Moreover, Byron 
seems to me to have been far too kind to Shelley.” 


Having lately had to read up everything about 


| Shelley, and not having observed (or at any rate 


not recollecting) anything about this affair, I am 


| curious to learn on what Goethe’s statement is 


based. Had he any and what ground for imply- 
ing that Shelley supposed the ode in question to 
be by Byron, and to be below his mark? We all 
know now that the ode was not by Byron; and 
few, I presume, would affirm that any added distine- 
tion would accrue to him had he been the author, 
At any rate, it is sufficiently grotesque to find so 
great a man as Goethe running down so great a 
man as Shelley for not admiring as Byron's a 
minor poem which was not Byron’s. 
W. M. Rossertt. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 

“THY WISH WAS FATHER, HARRY, TO THAT 
THoveHtT” (4" §, iv, 435.)—Sir William Hamil- 


| ton, in A Letter to Augustus De Morgan, Esq. 
(London and Edinburgh, 1847), cites, as one of 


the mottoes printed on the back of the title- 
page — 

“ The wish is father to the thought.—Brn Jonson.” 
Adding five others, viz. two in Greek, and two in 
Latin, with ten lines from Prior; but none of 
them are included in Dr. Ramaee’s array of cita- 
tions. I own I have not as yet found the line in 
Jonson, although I have searched a good deal for 
it. Here one does feel the want of a Cowden 
Clarke for “ Rare Ben.” T.S. 

Crieff, N.B. 


Tae River Dart (4" §, iv. 407.) —The present 
name of this river is a corruption of its former 
name, Darwent (in Saxon Derenta, Derta), and 
is derived, like that of the Derwent, from British 
Dwr-gwent, “the fair, bright, or clear water.” 
Conf. the inverse name in Gwen Dwr, a river, co. 
Brecknock, Winder (in Windermere), and perhaps 
Wendover (found Wendour’, Wandoure, Wen- 
dovre) in Bucks (Welsh dwr, dwfr, water). 

R. 8. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

AMERICA AND THE BratE (4% S. y. 31.) —The 
statement that Columbus found proof of the exist- 
ence of a new world in any passage in the Psalms 
or Prophets is not quite correct. It is probably 
founded upon a misapprehension of the well- 
known fact that Justiniani, the editor of a Psal- 
terium in Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, Chaldee, and 
Latin, printed at Genoa by Porro in 1516, inserted 
as a note to the psalm Celi enarrant, a history of 
the life and discoveries of Columbus, which he 
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says seems not out of place, as the great sailor 
thought himself the predestined agent of the ful- 
filment of the prophecy. 

Morini AND GREEN. 

27, King William Street, Strand. 

Beza’s New Testament (4 S. y. 28.)—If the 
information be of any use to S. A., I beg to in- 
form him that I have a Novum Testamentum of 
Beza’s, with notes, but without the Greek text, 
between the dates he gives. It bears date 1574, 
Londini; printer, Thomas Vautrollerus. This 
edition is preceded by a dedication to the Earl of 
Huntingdon, Lord Hastings, ending with: “ Tus 
Amplitudini addictissimus P. Loselerius Villerius.”’ 
This is followed by the previous original dedica- 
tion to the Prince Condé, dated 1565. 

Johnson, in his Typographia, gives a list of 
seventy-eight works printed by this learned 
master of the craft, among which are —Savona- 
rola’s Christian Meditations in French, A Treatise 
on Melancholie (by whom ?*), and the works of 





: , - 
Jordanus Brunus proceeded from his French | 


press, and caused his flight from his native country. 
J.A. G. 

Tue Curistuas Kine at DownsIdE CoLieceE, 
NEAR Batu (4 S. iy. 505.)—I give a parallel to 
the Downside custom from Mayence Cathedral, 
where one of the boys of the Cathedral school 
(till the times of the French Revolution) was 
every year before the day of S. Nicolaus (Dee. 6) 
appointed “ Episcopus Puerorum,” in German, 
“Schul-Bischof,” or satirical “ Apfel-Bischof,”’ 
and exercised his reign till the octava SS. Inno- 
centium (Jan. 4). The learned Franc. Ant. Diirr, 
J.C., wrote upon that subject his “Commentatio 
historica de Episcopo Puerorum, vulgo Schul-Bis- 
choff, qua historia litteraria universe rei litur- 
gicse, variseque antiquitates ecclesiastice illus- 
tratur. Moguntiw, 1755,” in “ Thesaurus iuris 
ecclesiastict potissimum germanici, etc. Antonii 
Schmidt, tom. iii., Heidelberge, Bamberge et 
Wirceburge, 1774, 4°, p. 58-83.” He describes 
the custom as following: (cap. iii. De Episcopo 
Puerorum, § XVi. P- 67) :— 

“Res autem sic se habet: denominatur hic Moguntiz 
ante festum 8. Nicolai a Ludimagistro Schole Trivialis 
metropolit. ex pueris scholaribus ‘ Episcopus Puerorum,’ 
qui induitur vestimentis episcopalibus, mitra pedoque in- 
structus; quia autem Episcopum suus decet comitatus 
tam Ecclesiasticus, quam profanus, sic ipsi assignantur 
cum signifero equites plures, capellani duo cum totidem 
pedellis. Episcopus hic cum suo comitatu in primis et 
secundis vesperis et sub summo sacro victz 8. Nicolai 
festivitatis comparet in choro majori ecclesiw metrop., ubi 
ipsi sua posita est sedes ad denotandum, prout vulgo 
aiunt, initium esse sui regiminis: deinde autem usque ad 
primas vesperas festi SS. Innocentum non amplius con- 
spicitur in Ecclesia: durante autem hoc tempore inter- 





' | By Timothy Bright, a physician and divine of some 
eminence, Rector of Methley, in Yorkshire, died 1615.— 
Ep. } 


medio peragit suas visitationes penes Electorem, a quo 
admittitur ad audientiam : DD. Canonicos metropolitanz 
Ecclesiew ac reliquam nobilitatem Choraulis episcopum 
puerorum comitantibus tam in aula electorali quam aliis 
in edibus decantantibus hymnum : 


I. 
“ Jam tuum festum, Nicolaé Dives, 
Mori solemni recolit juventus 
Nec tibi dignas, sacerdotum Ceasar, 
Promere laudes, 


It. 

“Tu puer quantum pueris dedisti 
Nobile exemplum pietatis, atque 
Integre vite, tibi nil placebit 

Preter honestum. 
Tit. 

“ Ergo te recte, soboles virescens 
En ccctum constat columen tuorum 
Te sacerdotum pariter senatus 

Jure celebrat. 

“ Effectus visitationis est, ut episcopus cum suo comi- 
tatu invitetur ad convivium, vel donum saltem presenti 
detur Ludimagistro vel preceptori, qui ex hisce donis 
collectis varias solvit expensas occasione hujus cere- 
moniz enatas. Primas vesperas festi S. Innocentum 
celebrat Episcopus hic pusillus in choro minori seu sic 


| aicto ferreo vel parochiali Ecclesie metropolit.; Chorus 
| cum organo cantat Psalmos, Episcopus puerorum cantat 
| Orationem, Responsoria, ac dat Benedictionem populo, 





Capellanis interim sua officia in deponenda mitra debito 
tempore haud negligentibus: in ipso SS. Innocentum 
festo interest Episcopus suo cum comitatu summo sacro, 
celebrat vesperas sicuti die precedenti: et eadem in 
Octava predicti festi observantur; enumeratis hisce 
diebus, ubi functiones sacras peragit Episcopus puerorum, 
in nulls civitatis Ecclesia celebratur a clero Chorus,” 
FREDERICK SCHNEIDER, 
Preebend. custos Cathed. 

Mainz, Rhine. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED: “FoRTIOR EST, ETC.” 
(4% §. iv. 561; v. 51.)—As an Oxford under- 
graduate, I picked up a secondhand copy of a 
seventeenth-century translation of the Book of 
Proverbs into Latin verse. I forget the name of 
the author, and the place, as well as the date of 
publication. The book was lent to a friend, and 
sold with his library. I should be glad to get 
another copy. 

In this translation the following appeared, as 
part of the rendering of xvi. 32 
“Fortior est qui se, quam qui fortissima vincit 

Castra” [not “ oppida” |} 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


Women 1n Enetanp (4 S. iv. 195.)—Heylin 
has helped himself to this discourse in his Micro- 
COSMOS, 1627, p- 160. E. H. KNow regs. 

Emorsioz (4% S. iv. 215.)— Let me refer 
Mr. E. Tew to the Shorter Catechism of the 
Russian Church, a very able one (Blackmore, 
Aberdeen, 1846) :— 

“We ask God, of His good prov idence, to give us 
what is necessary for us to subsist, as food, clothes, lodg- 
ing; and we ask this for to-day only, without further 
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eare for the future, because such care would be incon- 
sistent with trust in God.” 

This is finely amplified in the Longer Cate- 
chism. Er. H. KNow es. 


Harvey's “Tovrist’s Gurpe toroven Corn- 
WALL, 1861” (4 S, vy, 32.)—The full collation of 
the above work is— 

“ The Tourist’s Guide through Cornwall, by Road, by 
River, and by Rail. Illustrated with original Etchings 
from Sketches taken on the spot. By Thomas Hingston 
Harvey. Truro: J. R. Netherton, 1861, 12mo, pp. 89, 
ls. 6d.” 

Mr. Harvey is a younger son of the late Rev. 
W. Woodis Harvey, Rector of St. Mary’s, Truro; 
and his elder brother, who formerly held the same 
benefice, is now vicar of Mullion. Mr. Harvey 
a_ for some time at Truro as a solicitor, 


NOTES AND 


yut a few years ago he went to Constantinople, | 


and is now in good practice there. When Hobart 
Pasha went on his recent expedition against 
Crete, he selected Mr. Harvey as his legal ad- 
viser on matters of international law; and for his 
services un that occasion he was rewarded with 
the third order of the Metidji. Mr. Harvey has 
written other works, of which I would gladly 
give E. H. W. D. full particulars, should he de- 
sire it, W. P. Covrryey. 

4, Powis Place, W.C. 

Jonn Anerit (4° 8 
the second edition of John Angell’s Treatise on 
Stenography in my library. There is no date, but 
I infer that it was published after 1783 for the 
following reasons. 

The name of John Angel appears in Watson's 
Dublin Almanac of the year 1781 for the first 
time. His residence is stated to be 7, Fownes 
Street. In the same editor’s Almanac for 1783 
the surname is first changed to Ange//, and the 
spelling continues the same, and the reference to 
residence the same, until the Almanac of 1829, 
when it disappears altogether from the list of 
“Merchants and traders.” The second edition of 
his Treatise on Stenography has the name spelled 
Angell; so that it is probable he changed the 
spelling of his name in 1783, and died in 1828, 

I give the title-page of his Stenography in full 
below ; but he also published a Z/istory of Ire- 
land, Dublin, 1781, 2 vols. 8vo, which your que- 
rist has not mentioned. The preface to his Steno- 
graphy contains some curious and well-digested 
matter respecting the history of the art from the 
earliest times :— 

“Stenography ; or Short-hand improved, being the 
most compendious, lineal, and easy method 
extant. The Persons, Moods, Tenses, and Particles which 
most frequently occur, are adapted to join with ease and 
accuracy at pleasure. The Rules are laid 
such Propriety, Consistence, and Perspicuity that the 
Practitioner will need no other assistance. The whole 


down with | 


hitherto 


illustrated with an Alphabetical Praxis, adapted to all | 


. v. 31.)—I have a copy of 
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purposes in general, but more particularly to the three 
learned Professions; namely, Law, Physic, and Divinity. 
By John Angell, who has practised this Art above thirty 
years. Matthew xxii. 37, 38, 39, 40[is written in one line 
in short hand.] The second edition. London: Printed 
for and sold by M. Angell in Lincoln's Inn Passage, B, 
Martin in Fleet Street, and W. Nicol, in St. Paul's 
Churebyard. Entered in Stationer’s Hall Book. Price 
Bound, 7 shillings.” 





This title-page has been printed from an en- 
graved plate bearing the signature “ Thos. Kitchin, 


S B. EN. 


. 


Sculpstor (ste), Holborn Hill.” 


QvuEEN DOING Penance (4 S. iii. 554.)—The 
only queen upon whom Father Petre would have 
inflicted penance would have been Mary of Mo- 
dena. He certainly recommended self-discipline 
to her husband: — 


“ Father Petre, on his bended knees, seconded these 
remonstrances (of the Queen), The King went on fora 
time sinning and repenting. In his hours of remorse his 
penances were severe. Mary treasured up to the end of 
her life, and at her death bequeathed to the Convent of 
Chaillot, the scourge with which he had vigorously 
avenged her wrongs upon his own shoulders.”—Macau- 


lay'’s History, ch, vi. 
J. Wiixrs, B.C.L. 


MHiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all 
his Occasional Works — namely, Letters, Speeches, 
Tracts, State Papers, Memorials, Devices, and all Au- 
thentic Writings not already printed among his Philoso- 
phical, Literary, and Professional Works. Newly col- 
lected and set forth in Chronological Order; with a 
Commentary Bugraphical and Historical, by James 
Spedding. Vol. V. (Longmans.) 

We congratulate not only Mr. Spedding, but all who 
are interested in the chequered story of Bacon’s life, on 
the appearance of this fifth volume of the author’s elabo- 
rate and exhaustive biography of the great chancellor. 
As Mr. Spedding’s last volume ended with the first work 


| of Bacon’s Attorney-Generalship, so does this carry him 


almost, but not quite, to the end of the period during 
which he held that office. Many and important were 
the matters net only with reference to his own days, but 
also with reference to the future history of England, in 


| which, during this eventful period, Bacon had either as 
| adviser, manager, or actor under the orders of his superior 


to take a part ; and of his papers relative to these trans- 

actions many have hitherto been unknown, and are now 

published for the first time, accompanied by a mass of 
biographical and historical comments, with which Mr. 

Spedding’s thorough mastery of the subject enables him 

most effectually to invest the volume with extraordinary 

interest. 

A Practical Commentary upon the First Epistle of St. 
Peter, by Robert Leighton, Minister of Newbattle in 
Midl othian, afterwards Archbishop of Glasgow. Now 
for the first time correctly printed and furnished with 
illustrative Notes and Indezes, by William West, B.A., 
Incumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn. Jn two Parts 
(Longmans. ) 

Mr. West continues his great labour of love, and in 
furtherance of his proposal to put forth a complete collec- 
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tion of the works of this eminent divine, has now issued 


an edition of Archbishop Leighton’s admired “ Com- 
mentary on the First Epistle of St. Peter,” which, as the 
editor truly remarks, like all Leighton’s writings, has 
“ been marred and mutilated, misread and misunderstood, 
and obscured inevery possible way and to an inconceivable 
extent "—“ so that it would almost seem as if the author's 
dying charge to have his books destroyed had haunted 
every impression of them.” Mr. West is fully justified in 
his hope that this spell is now broken. The text is care- 
fully printed, accompanied by some judicious notes, and 
the work rendered complete by indexes of subjects, of 
authors quoted or referred to, of allusions to the times, 
and a glossary. Surely such an edition of such a book as 
Leighton’s Commentary on St. Peter, cannot but be wel- 
come to all earnest churchmen. 


A Collection of Curious and Interesting Epitaphs copied 
from the Monuments of Distinguished and Noted Charac- 
‘ters in the Ancient Church and Burial Ground of Saint 
Pancras, Middleser. By Frederick Teague Cansick, 
(Russell Smith.) There are few churches or graveyards 
in the county of Middlesex in which so many persons of 
importance or notoriety have found their last resting- 
place as St. Pancras. This ancient cemetery has been 
greatly desecrated in spite of the sturdy resistance of the 
Rey. Mr. Arrowsmith; and Mr. Cansick has done good 
sorvice in collecting and publishing these Epitaphs. A 
glance at the index of names will show that the book 
has far more than a local interest. 


Homer: The Iliad. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A., 

Author of Etonia, ee. (Blackwood. ) 

This is the first of a series of little volumes to be pub- 
lished at a very moderate price, under the title of “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers,” in which it is proposed to 
give some such introduction to the great writers of Greece 
and Rome, as may open to those who have not received a 
classical education—or in whose case it has been incom- 
plete and fragmentary—a fair acquaintance with the.con- 
tents of their writings, and the leading features of their 
style. As the editor justly remarks—* the constantallu- 
sions in our own literature, and even in our daily press, to 
the works of the ancient classical authors, and the fami- 
liarity with the whole dramatis persone of ancient history 
and fable, which modern writers on all subjects assume 
on the part of their readers, make such an acquaintance 
almost necessary for those who are not only to read but 
to understand.” Nor to those whose imperfect classical 
knowledge has become even more imperfect by lapse of 
time will these little books be less serviceable, so that 
Messrs. Blackwood may take credit for supplying by 
means of their “ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” 
a valuable contribution to the dissemination of useful 
knowledge. 


Books Recriven.—A Glossary of Words and Phrases 


of Furness (North Lancashire), with Illustrative Quota- 
tions, principa ly from the Old Northern Writers, by J.P. 
Morris, F.A.S.L. (R. Smith) is an interesting contribu- 
tion to our Local Glossaries ; though, like many similar 
works, it contains many words not peculiar to the district. 
Cups and their Customs (Van Voorst) is intended to 
furnish a collection of recipes for the brewing of com- 
pound drinks which, if not exactly— 
“ the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate,”— 
are just now in high favour. It is a pleasant book, and 
we presume, supplies what has been felt to be a want, in- 
asmuch as it bears on its title-page the words “ second 
edition.” 


F The Herald and Genealogist, edited by J. G. Nichols, 
FS.A., Part XXXII. (Nichols), affords fresh proof of 


the ability and independence with which the editor brings 
his great knowledge of genealogical and heraldic sub- 


jects to bear vpon all the questions which come under his 


notice—qualities which give great value to a periodical of 
this peculiar nature. 

A Week in the Yorkshire Dales, by the Rey. John 
Pickford, M.A. (Tubbs & Brook, Manchester), has the 
no small merit of describing briefly and cheerily what 
we doubt not Mr. Pickford, with his love of antiquities 
and fine scenery, found a very pleasant holiday. 

A New Variorum SHAKESPEARE.—We have received 
from Mr. Horace Howard Furness the following notice of 
a new edition of Shakespeare, which will find a hearty 
welcome on this side of the Atlantic : — P 

“In the eighth volume of “N. & Q.” (1853) there are 
two or three communications wherein a desire is ex- 
pressed by the writers for an edition of Shakespeare that 
should set forth all the varieties of the text, and a digest 
of the commentaries. 

“ These communications came to my notice for the first 
time, not long since, while engaged in the pleasant task 
of winnowing the volumes of “ N. & Q.” for the very end 
desired so many years ago. 

“ For several years past I have felt it to be a duty of this 
generation to issue a New Variorum of Shakespeare. I 
think that all of us Shakespeare students have felt the 
need of an edition which should set forth the labours, 
both in text and commentary, of our learned modern edi- 
tors with the same satisfactory clearness and precision 
that the textual varieties of the Qq. and Ff. are given in 
that invaluable edition of the Cambridge editors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Wright, 

“Such a Variorum (pace Rev. Mr. Arrowsmith, from 
whose sledge hammer it may expect some resounding 
blows) I have now attempted, and send you the announce- 
ment of the publishers, Messrs. Lippincott & Co. of this 
city. 

“T have followed the text of the Cambridge editors, 
and assume that their textual notes are absolutely cor- 
rect ; and to the latter I have added the variations of the 
modern editors (meaning by that term the editors since 
1821), about twenty in number. 

“As to the commentary, I have taken the Var. of ’21 





| as the point of departure, and have taken from it only 


those notes which the editors since that date have adopted. 
Phen follow the original notes of the same editors. 

“ Each play will make a volume of, as nearly as can be 
estimated, about the size of the Cambridge edition, 
which in size and typography it will closely resemble. 

“The first volume will contain Romeo and Juliet (in- 
cluding in the list of editors Ulrici, Delius, and Momm- 
; and I trust that before many months are over that 
00k will meet your eyes and your approval. 

* Horace Howarp Furngss. 








| “ Philadelphia, Dec. 31, 1869.” 


Memortat TABLETS IN Lonpox.—We learn from The 
Builder that the Society of Arts have recently caused 


| tablets to be fixed on the houses formerly occupied by 


Franklin, 7, Craven Street, Strand; and Sir Joshua Rey- 


| nolds, 47, Leicester Square; and have obtained the neces- 
| sary permission to affix similar memorials to the former 
| residences of Lord Nelson, John Flaxman, Handel, Dry- 


den, Goldsmith, and Sir W. Blackstone. 


Westminster Scnoot.—The year before last the 
“Shell” in Westminster School was removed, and the 
building restored to its original dimensions. A simple 
tablet just erected, and bearing the following ins ription, 
states to whom Westminsters are indebted for this great 
improvement, which renders the old room one of the 
finest of the kind :— 
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HANC ZDIUM PARTEM 
INCENDIO OLIM ABSUMPTAM 
DE SUO REFICIENDAM CURAVIT 
A. P, STANLEY, 8.T.P. DECANUS. 
MDCCCLXAVIII, 

ArmortAL BeArtnes.—The new scale of duties on 
armorial bearings now comes into operation—one guinea 
in ordinary cases, two guineas if borne upon a carriage. 
The duty has been 13s. 2d. in ordinary cases, and 2/. 12s. 9d. 
if the taxpayer kept a two-horse four-wheeled carriage. 
The number of persons in Great Britain paying duty for 
using armorial bearings increases constantly. Twelve 
years ago the tax did not produce 54,000/.; in the last 
financial year it produced nearly 69,000/, The return 
for that year states the number of persons taxed to be 
59,190—viz. 15,712 at the higher duty, and 43,478 at th 
lower duty ; four years previously only 14,701 were as 
sessed for the higher rate, and 39,333 for the lower rate. 
The tax is confined to Great Britain: the Irish may 
bear arms without paying duty. 

General Readers can scarcely form an idea of the num- 
ber of Trade Magazines now in circulation. There is an 
amusing article upon them in the Birminghum Daily 
Post of Saturday last, in which the writer points out the 
characteristics of “ The Stationer,” Perry’s “Illustrated 
Price Current,” “The Printer’s Register,” “The Lron- 
monger,” “The Ironmonger’s Journal,” “The Grocer,” 
“The C hemist,” “The Tailor,” “The Whip,” and “St. 
Crispin”; and adds, “ Many other minor and local 
serials are devoted to merely trade purposes and their 
numbers, and very often their literary merits, their dis- 
cussions of trade topics, and their “ correspondence ” on 
public matters are among the most curious and signifi- 
cant of the social phenomena of the time. 

A new edition of Warton’s admirable History of Eng 
lish Poetry, based on that edited by that profound scholar 
Richard Price in 1824, collated with that superintended 
by the late Richard Taylor in 1840, is announced fi 
publication in Nov. next, by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt. 

Important as has been the influence of Guilds upon 
the social and municipal institutions of England, their 
history, it would seem, is destined to be written by foreign 
scholars. Wilda published in 1831 a book upon the sub- 
ject, Ueber das Gildewesen des Mittelalters, and now we 
earn that the late lamented Mr. Toulmin Smith’s English 
Guilds is to be accompanied by a review of the whole his- 
tory and development of Guilds from the pen of a learned 
German scholar, Dr. L. Brentane. 

Wurirtrmxeton’s Bosses.—Mr. Orridge has written to 
the City Press, pointing out how great were the benefits 
which the renowned Whittington conferred upon his 
fellow-citizens by furnishing them with no less than thre 
bosses, or fountains of spring water—one at Bosse Alley, 
Billingsgate, one at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and one in 
Trigge Lane, Queenhithe. They are severally described 
by Stow in his Survey of London, pp. 79, 112, 135 (ed. 
1842). 

Mr. Edward Francis, of the “ Atheneum Press,” having 
secured the invention from Mr. Griggs, has introduced 
an entirely new method of producing copies of prints and 
pictures to the publishing world. The 
photography with lithography was first attained and 
patented by Sir Henry James, of the Topographical De- 
partment; but the process of Mr. Griggs claims to bea 
considerable advance on the original invention. Judgin 
from the specimen we have seen, there can be little ques- 
tion of Mr. Griggs’s success ; and if it be true that books, 
pictures, prints, &c., can be reproduced by it, at one 
fourth the time the same work can be done at present, 
there can be no doubt of the value and importance of the 
new process. 


combination of 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom Gay are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
ley, 1857. 
Wanted by Messrs. Macmillan 4 Co. Bed 
jarden, London, W. 


Vols. [V.—VITI. inclusive. Bent- 
ford Street, Covent 


Bewick's “sop’s FAR.es. 

Surtees’ History or DURHAM. 4 Vols. 

EyTon’s HisTory oF SHROPSHIRE. 

Ben Jonson's Works, by Gifford. 9 Vols 

Boccaccio, I, DecaMERoNs. 5 Vols. 

FULLER'S WORTHIES OF ENGLAND. F 

Dispty'’s BIBLIOTHECA ET A2DE8 ALT 

Heauye'’s Works. Any of them. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15 

Bond Street, London, W. 


, 
HORPIAN.S. 6 Vola, 


. Conduit Street, 


The following Books by Friends: — 

Some OpSERVATIONS UPON A SERMON OF 
Hogg. 4to. 1675 

TO ALL PRESENT RULERS OF by Grace Barwick. 4, 
1659 

Texnper Apvice or A Soner Yorn, by Par i¢ : Svo. 1704, 


A QUAKER’S SEA-JOURMNAL, by Robert Fowler 
Aw ENCOURAGEMENT TO SEEK THE LORD, mt of Theos. 
1663, 


Mr. AsTier's, by John 


ENGLAND, 


Thompson. Svo. 1708, 
To FRrenps or Trutsa ty Lonpow, by Storr a thers. 4to. 
JoURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. 8vo 720. 
[wo EptstLes oF JAMES NAYLOR'S ste 1654 
Some FRUITS OF A Saupe Rn Branc H, by Benj. Padley. 8vo. 1601, 
HE WRITTEN GOST -LaBours OF JOHN WHITENRAD. 8vo. 70h 
LIFE AND WRITINGS oP JonN WHITE HEAD. §y 1852. 


Wanted by Mr. W. C. Boulter, 6, Park Row, Hull. 


Haotices ta Correspondents. 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUB OF ant B DOKS. in itions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to th litor, Sout sington Museum, 
London, W. 

[ue PrIxpeR OF WAKEFIELD. The MS. to which H. refers iethat 
f the later story printed in Thoms's Early Prose ances. 

WILLOUE uny pr Ergsasr Faminy. 7 icle is unaveid- 
ably postponed until next week. 

Famu Y QUERIES, respecting families not of | cal interest, cam 
, i unless the Querists state where the answers may be ade 


DEXTER (York 
und in his poem * 
ving, 80, 1832, p 
J. C. H. (Edint yargh.) Jo in Bi th the signatures of 
Bishop Ferrar, Rowland T« in Philpot,is preserved in 

t Museum, Addit. MS. Yo. 400, Pp. 

Grorce BuRTON (Manchester) 
Anne's farthings are of extreme value. & Q. 
x Bt, 429; 2nd S. iii, 85. 

. P. Z. A list, with the cost, 
printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 


The lines are by William Cullen Bryant, and wills 
*Thanatoy sis." See his Poems edited by Washington 


y 


lar error tha 


ist S. 3; 


of Queen Anne's fifty new churches i 
July, 1784, p. 49 


i. line 34, for “ correct” 
read ™ loyalist. 

“ NOTES AND QUERIES" is published at noon on Fripay, and isale 
issued in MONTHLY Parts. The Subscriptior STAMPED CoPIRs 
for Six Months trwerded direct from the Publi she r (ineludin: Ly’ - — 

INDEX) is lls. which may be paid by Post O: 

> at the Strand Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, a 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.( be where also all Comm 
riONS FOR THE EpIToR should be addressed. 


— Ante, p. 74, col. aa “ count"; 


r™ lay artist” 


Dr. Lococe’s WAFERS FoR Covens, CoLps, AND HOARSENESS.— 
Letter received from the Rev. G. Warne, 36, Springfield Place, Leeds: 
* Whenever in times of hoarseness, arising from cold or excess of aay 
speaking, I have taken Dr. Locock’s Wafers, I have invariably 
elief. dr. Locock's Wafers give instant relief to asthma, consump 

s, and all disorders of the breath and lung To singers and 
akers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the 
. and have a pleasant taste. Price Is. lid. per Box. Sold by all 
hemists. 
DERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chronogra@ 
tim sall the principal events of the day, and has supersed 
* Stop-watch,” seems | kely to pe echous & fame 
1ore useful invention the “ Xeyless } e fact of no 
ng required renders these Watches indi uble to the traveller, 
rvous,and invalids. The enormous naunbe r sent even by post 
| parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. 
s range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them are manufae 
i by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fae- 
y, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2c. a most interest- 
g histor “4 pamphlet upon ‘watch making 


“ Norges & QuERIES” is registered for transmission abroad. 








